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Every science has come up out of an embryonic stage in which 
the most evident activity was not discovery of something new, 
but rather attempts to establish the claims of something to scien- 
tific standing in case it were discovered. The sociologists in 
their turn have exhausted a disproportionate amount of strength 
upon the question, Is sociology a science ? 

Whether or not there is, or ever will be, a science of sociology, 
there is and will hardly cease to be something which, for lack 
of a better name, we may call the sociological movement. This 
movement clearly vindicates the sociologists. The phrase “socio- 
logical movement” is by no means an adequate description. It 
is pertinent chiefly because it calls attention to the strategic point 
around which a new. alignment of thinkers is forming. The 
movement is not an attempt to isolate the facts of human associa- 
tion from the facts of the pliysical world in which association 
occurs. It is still less an attempt to set apart social phenomena 
from the processes in consciousness to which, as well as to the 
processes of subhuman nature, the facts of society must be 
related. It is rather a movement for the transfer of the center of 

attention in the social sciences from things and processes, as such, 
to the persons in whom all the things and processes that we know 
find their last intelligible interpretation. It is a movement to gain 
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for our conceptions of life a reality which they lack when scat- 
tered among uncorrelated abstract and impersonal sciences. It 
urges that scientific study of persons in actual association, and 
with their actual processes of association as the center of observa- 
tion, is at present the most timely variant of our programme for 
extending and organizing knowledge of the meaning of human 
experience in general. 

An eminent professor of political economy in a leading 
American university lately said that sociology is a science of 
“left-overs.”” He did not go far enough. Assuming for the 
nonce that we may speak of sociology as a science at all, its dis- 
tinctive interest is not with a plurality of “left-overs,” but with a 
single “left-over.” The paradox of the situation is, however, 
that this single “left-over” is the object of final importance in 
human knowledge. After the evolution of sciences had culled 
out from the field of knowledge every action, accident, and 
appurtenance of men, and had taken countless assortings of these 
incidentals as the subject-matter of as many sciences, it began 
dimly to dawn on a few minds that attention to details was 
taking the place of due regard for the essential. Man himself 
was crowded out of the calculation. Sociology came into being 
mainly as an inarticulate protest against scientific attention to 
every other big or little object of knowledge conceivable, at the 
expense of virtual exclusion of the most central and meaning 
object of all from direct investigation; a protest against relega- 
tion of that paramount object to the rank of a “left-over” — 
viz., man himself. 

Stating the situation in another way: A certain type of 
people who are studying human experience are converging 
toward a common center in pursuit of their object. Some of 
them see this. More are not yet aware of it. Whether they 
perceive it or not, many men and women who started from the 
standpoint of philosophy, or psychology, or ethics, or history, or 
political science, or anthropology, or religion, or philanthropy, or 
from unlabeled and uncritical points of departure, are assembling 
on the common ground of interest in the values that are lodged in 
human beings themselves. They are coming to see that their 
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appraisals of what has gone on in the world, and is now occur- 
ring, and may conceivably take place in the future, tend to corre- 
spond with their estimate of its importance for the human beings 
who are affected. But these people represent more than them- 
selves. They really express the common note of desire through- 
out the whole course of human thinking. Back of all the obscuri- 
ties and abstractions and mystifications into which thought has 
wandered, is the persistent question, What does it all mean for 
men? The interest behind this question is bound sooner or later 
to adjust the perspective of all science and to work as the last 
available measure of value for all supposed knowledge. 

Whatever else may or may not be true about it, sociology, as 
pursued in the United States during the past quarter-century, 
is an incident in this clearing of vision about what is worth 
while in science, and why it is worth while. The people who 
named themselves sociologists are by no means the only persons 
who have veered toward this center of attention. If they had 
been, there would be much less meaning in their work. Among 
thinkers of every name there has been observed or unobserved, 
conscious or unconscious shifting of perspective. There has been 


progressive perception that, since we are human beings, the 
utmost interpretation which we can get of everything that can 
come into our experience must remain at best merely the meaning 
which we can discover from our limited outlook as human beings. 


At the same time we have progressed toward reality in another 
dimension by the corresponding perception that the worth of all 
things in our final estimate must get its rating from the 
standards of measurement which reflect the scale of values in 
the course of evolution in the consciousness of human beings. 
To express it more generally, the final scientific problem is to 
ascertain the ratio of value for human experience of every 
factor which may enter into that experience. 

This conclusion may be taken as a summary of all that would 
be found in an exact inventory of that uncertain quantity which 
we call “modern thought.” It is the substance of that apparition 
to which the recent papal rescripts refer as “modernism.” In 
brief, those things are significant for men which have a meaning 
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for the evolving experience of men, and in the precise ratio of 
their ascertained influence upon the process of that experience. 

From this point of view two primary judgments sooner or 
later assert themselves; first, the unit of our knowledge of experi- 
ence must be the experiencing person, the human individual: 
second, as the experiencing person is not a phenomenon existing 
in a vacuum, as the human individual lives and moves and has 
his being by virtue of reactions with surroundings, it is of 
co-ordinate importance that our knowledge of the experiencing 
person shall be built up by organizing it with progressive knowl- 
edge of all the conditions which are the objective side of his 
experience. 

This outlook fixes two areas as the chief planes of vision for 
modern science. It foreshadows progressive rearrangement of 
our knowledge and pursuit of knowledge with reference to these 
areas. To schedule one of them as primary and the other as 
secondary would be to relapse into an archaic logic. We have to 
think of two complex systems of factors at work in every passage 
of experience. These are on the one hand the acting person, on 
the other hand the conditions of his activity. That is, as a matter 
of working necessity we are forced to treat every problem of 
experience as an affair of the interworkings of two main groups 
of factors, persons, on the one hand, and the conditions under 
which personal activity operates, on the other. 

This division gives us the finding marks of the modern 
phase of scientific investigation. On the one hand it is essen- 
tially psychological. Expressed in everyday words, it goes out 
to learn the makeup of persons. What is a person? How does 
he get into action? What decides how he shall act? What 
finally appraises the value of his acts? On the other hand, it is 
essentially physical. It brings into focus the universe which sur- 
rounds persons, of which on the one side persons are involun- 
tary parts, which furnishes on the other side the bounds and also 
the fulcra of all personal activity. The situation so considered 
must be treated as a realm of relations which appear to be of a 
different order from the relations that we classify as personal. 

There are hypercritics who set themselves up as sentinels at 
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this point and challenge the right of peaceful scientific noncom- 
batants to advance unless they give an account of themselves in 
unequivocally monistic language. People who are more inter- 
ested in progress of objective analysis than in verbal purism 
must waste no ceremony in brushing these pedants aside. What- 
ever the strength of our belief in an ultimate oneness, our daily 
contacts are with situations composed of factors which we have 
to treat as dissimilar. In our present state of knowledge we 
have to move forward toward more knowledge by calculating as 
well as our means permit the interrelations between the two types 
of factors which we may call for convenience, the factors of 
choice and the factors of force. 

Admitting the lack of precision in this summary way of out- 
lining the main problem of knowledge, the practical fact is that 
the trunk line of advance toward better understanding of the 
things of most concern to men is clearing the way in this fashion; 
and academic science must eventually conform. Men want to 
understand first and last men’s being, men’s doings, and men’s 
destinies. With apologies to Pope, the inevitable study of man- 
kind is manness. Accordingly our audit of accounts with sup- 
posed knowledge is bound to pry more and more into the finality 
of our discoveries in two directions, and into the credibility of 
our interpretations of the relations between supposed discoveries 
under these two aspects: viz., what are the realities and the 
meanings of those activities which we have to think of as origi- 
nating in men themselves, and what are the realities and the 
meanings of those activities which we have to think of as con- 
verging in and upon men, and making up their external con- 
ditions? 

In the rough, if this formal requisition had been set up when 
men began to search for knowledge, it would have given us, as 
the first grouping of knowledge, our traditional classification into 
the human and the physical sciences. How long we shall con- 
tinue to find this classification convenient, it would be profitless 
to ask. The cardinal point now is that, wherever thought is 
relatively free, there is an evidently growing disposition to assert 
independence of all scholastic tradition, beyond this primary and 
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obvious division for working purposes, whenever and to the 
extent that tradition virtually sets up sciences delimited by a 
priori conditions and classified as having an intrinsic and inde- 
pendent value. The protestantism which we call the sociological 
movement is fundamentally, and in part consciously and overtly, 
a declaration of faith that the closest approach to ultimate 
organization of knowledge which finite intelligence can ever 
reach must be a formulation of the relations of all alleged 
knowledge to the central process of human experience. 

The general meaning of the sociological movement then is 
that it is the outward and visible sign of this invisible grace. It 
is giving new voice and force to this deepest of human strivings, 
the quest of self-knowledge. Poetry, mysticism, religion, science, 
political agitation, philanthropy, each in a thousand variations of 
its own peculiar oratio obliqua, has participated in this quest. 
Most of the sociologists were drawn as blindly and _half- 
discerningly into the pursuit as the majority of like-minded 
thinkers past and present who have had their center in other 
groups. They are slowly arriving at qualifying self-conscious- 
ness. They are gradually adjusting their vision to the percep- 
tion that in the last analysis there is but one conceivable human 
measure of value: viz., the meaning which the thing valued has 
for the prevailing conception of the whole system of human 
purposes. The intellectual side of this perception is that there 
is at last but one conceivable human test of alleged knowledge: 
viz., the kind and degree of its congruence with the rest that is 
supposed to be known about human experience. 

In brief, then, the sociological movement is made up of the 
more or less conscious attempts to concentrate all our means of 
knowledge upon the task of interpreting human experience, its 
past, its present, its future, so far as past and present can project 
vision into the future. 

It is not easy to convince anyone who has not long looked at 
things in this way that these propositions express anything beyond 
the commonplace. Is it not impudent to imply that interpretation 
of human experience has anything to gain from an upstart in 
social science? The whole series of historians, for example, 
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from Herodotus to the latest producer of a doctor’s dissertation, 
has devoted itself to nothing else but human experience. 

In a sense this is true. It may also be true that, for every 
sociologist who could be named, many historians might be men- 
tioned who in their way have contributed more to knowledge of 
human experience. It would doubtless continue to be true that the 
sort of work done by historians would remain indispensible, even 
if it should turn out that the sort of work proposed by the soci- 
ologists is more vital. All these things, however, are aside from 
the point. The case for the sociologists may be compared with 
the relation of modern pathologists to the entire series of medical 
practitioners, from Galen to the era of Pasteur and Virchow. 
For thousands of years the medicine men had been dealing with 


diseases. Not until the pathologists developed their methods 
was there reliable study of disease. The case of the historians 
is strictly analogous, to the extent that they are satisfied with 


the application of a technique, and do not push its results into 
interpretation of the whole human process. Narrating the for- 
tunes of nations and other institutions is logically at precisely the 
same remove from interpretation of the human beings who make 
and are made by the institutions, as description of their clothing 
or the cut of their hair. Either of these incidentals may be used 
for what it is worth in analysis of the persons who were express- 
ing themselves by means of the incidentals. It is not at all 
certain, however, that a given study of a phase of human activi- 
ties will go so far as to correlate itself with its essential center. 
It may stop and assert itself as virtually apart from the para- 
mount human process. It may fail to find its place in the evolu- 
tion of that manness which is the continuous principle in the 
whole process of experience. It may fail to translate its items of 
knowledge in terms of man’s progressive self-expression, in which 
events and institutions are thrown off as by-products. /¢ is cer- 
tain that no study of phases of human experience will yield its 
utmost for final knowledge of the experiencing. persons, unless 
the people who pursue it adjust themselves to two conceptions, 
vic., first that the types of persons evolving into being through 
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the succession of experiences are as near to the substance of the 
whole process as our intelligence seems likely to penetrate; and 
second that we shall approach the substitute for finality with 
which our knowledge has to be satisfied, in the degree in which 
we get the incidents of human life set in their tributary place in 
the essential process of human experience, the evolution of 


persons. 

The clue to the sociological movement must be found then in 
this way of visualizing the social process. What we mean by 
the phrase “the evolution of persons” is quite different from 
mere preservation of the race. So far as we know at present 
the human species got its organic growth before the dawn 
of history. If there have been variations of anatomical type since 
that era they have not been demonstrated. This is true of the 
brain as well as the rest of the body. In their ways of using 
their endowment of body and brain and external opportunity 
men had a long infancy, but this infancy is passing into youthful 
variety. We have allowed our attention to rest so largely on 
the products of human action that we have hardly begun to 
distinguish the successions of types of actors. Social psychology, 
the most searching activity thus far in the sociological movement, 
is just fairly initiating the methods which must presently result in 
detailed exhibits of the evolution of personal types. For this 
ultimate value in the whole human process Herbert Spencer, for 
instance, had certain preliminary forms of language, but no 
specific discovery. In occupation, in thought, in adjustment to 
his fellow men the “modern man” in every active race is a more 
highly evolved type than the predecessors of the same man, “and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” The soul of the socio- 
logical movement is some sort of divination that this enlargement 
of persons, and achievement of a manness thus far only 
embryonic in the race as a whole, is the main motive in the 
human drama, so far as it will ever be made out by human 
intelligence. The cumulative power of the movement springs 
from faith that this process of human becoming is worth while. 
It is therefore worth understanding in order that it may be pro- 
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moted intelligently. The movement is thus not merely academic. 


In its animus it is essentially dynamic. 

It would be absurd to claim that the sociological movement 
is confined to men who call themselves sociologists. It would 
fortunately be equally absurd to admit that all the men who call 
themselves sociologists really contribute to the movement. Many 
of the latter simply compromise and confuse and clog the move- 
ment. With these qualifications, however, it is true that the 
sociologists as a species of thinkers have undertaken, more de- 
liberately and definitely than any other distinguishable group, to 
focalize scientific attention upon the actual living, aspiring, striv- 
ing human being, as the center from which all human valuations 
must be computed. 

The sociological movement is thus a concurrence of all the 
thought and practice which is impressed by this idea of the 
central significance of the human factor in experience. The 
sociologists are trying to represent the conviction that this idea 
is too important to be canceled from scientific consideration. 
They are not to be put off with the sneer that the idea is to be 
taken for granted, and so too elementary for serious notice. 
If it is obvious enough to be taken for granted, it is important 
enough to be kept in view, as a means of testing whether it 
actually is taken for granted, or set aside in favor of some 
deceptive substitute for the actual human criterion. In fact, 
every science is under constant temptation to transfer its atten- 
tion from the reality which it should help to investigate, to 
manipulation of an esoteric technique in which notions abstracted 
from reality make up fictitious situations. The “science” which 
yields to the temptation thereupon degenerates into a methodol- 
ogy of dealing with problems of those devitalized situations. 
Each of the social sciences at present in some degree illustrates 
this tendency. A certain type of thinkers make it their business 
to call for a checking up of these technical abstractions, by find- 
ing whether they fit into the total process of experience. That 
type can never be permanently without occupation. 

Popular interest and sympathy are relatively much more 
favorable to the sociological movement than the attitude of scien- 
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tific thinkers in general. The reason for this is less that the 
apparent opposition is real than that some of the most virile 
thinkers about selected phases of human conditions assume that 
their eye is trained as directly as it can be upon human interests, 
and they resent the implication that there can be a correction of 
their angle of vision. Taking as types men no longer living, such 
philosophers as Hobbes and Locke, for example, would probably 
have been unable to entertain the idea that anyone could be more 
directly interested in the whole problem of human life than they 
were. Yet they were incapable of thoroughly objective inquiry 
into the meaning of human experience. They could not begin with 
the questions, What is a man? What is the meaning of his 
wants’? What relation do men’s wants have to their institutions ? 
What is the relative value of the wants of a living generation and 
the political system which has been inherited? They looked at 
men through a philosophy of political society. Their way of 
looking at men has its uses in human experience, but at best it is 
an indirect way of looking at men themselves through the 
medium of something which is only a part of their impedimenta. 
This sort of looking at men inevitably involves an error of refrac- 
tion which requires correction. Again, Adam Smith would have 
been honestly astonished if he had been told that in The Wealth 
of Nations the human element concerned was out of true. He 
did not intend it to be so. He supposed he had provided for the 
proper perspective of human affairs in his moral philosophy. 
Nevertheless, when he selected wealth as his particular object of 
attention, real persons thereupon became and remained a relatively 
insignificant item in the calculation. The human essential in the 
whole experience in which wealth occurs fell into the rank of a 
circumstance which must not be permitted to interfere with the 
main consideration. 

More important than all other instances together is the case 
of those men who approach problems of knowledge, and particu- 
larly knowledge of men, from the religious point of view. It 
goes without saying that in general they are incomparably the most 
earnest and disinterested thinkers about human problems. At 
the same time, religion as we have it in Christendom is not 
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primarily a search for knowledge at all. It is rather an attempt 
to use a superhuman standpoint and standard as a means of 
valuing all that may be known. When this fact is stated in the 
course of objective analysis, and not as an attack upon religion, 
few competent religious thinkers will challenge the proposition. 
On the contrary, they take the lead in showing that all the cor- 
rect lines of knowledge which are drawn within the religious 
perspective have to be directed as it were by interpretation of 
human experience from the inside. We need not raise the ques- 
tion of the relative importance of the religious and the positive 
attitude toward human experience. Enough that both are indis- 
pensable. The point is that alone, or in defective proportion with 
interpretation of the incidents of life by the whole life process 
itself, the religious attitude toward life is bound to be rated 
by analytical thinkers as a sort of hypnotic condition, in which 
neither the observer nor the experience observed is real. 

Every type of thinker upon any problem of knowledge what- 
soever is needed by the sociological movement. Religious think- 
ers are certainly not least necessary to the sanity and success of 
the movement. But each of these types of thinkers, in the 
degree in which they are in search of the most objective inter- 
pretation of human experience which it is possible to gain, should 
in turn recognize their dependence upon a correlating process in 
knowledge along the lines which the sociological movement occu- 
pies. No judicious sociologist imagines that sociology can ever 
be a substitute for the sections of scientific labor into which the 
work of research will always have to be divided. Sociology is 
first and foremost a call to all species of social investigators to 
bring their methods and their results together in their bearings 
upon the meaning of life, instead of allowing their specialization 


to become sterile by running into isolation from its evaluating 


center in the whole process of experience. 

It is evident to everyone capable of reading the signs of the 
times that we are living in one of the periods of the reconstruc- 
tion of fundamental views of life. In the whole range of moral 
philosophy our outlook is changing as certainly as the outlook 
of the organic sciences has changed with the arrival of the 
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Darwinian Era. It would prejudice this argument to attempt 
a forecast of the specific contents of the Weltanschauung which 
is next to prevail. It seems entirely safe to predict, however, 
that it will in some way or other reflect the judgments which are 
the ultimate motives of the sociological movement. In the last 
analysis and synthesis that we seem likely to achieve, all the 
experience that we can comprehend will probably image itself 
as the process of the self-realization of human beings. This 
does not mean that we shall suppose we may account for the 
universe in terms of human experience. It simply means that 
we shall recognize the futility of human attempts to account for 
more of the universe than can be included in the last discoverable 
meaning of human experience. The sociologists do not flatter 
themselves that they are to be the producers of the next prevail- 
ing view of the meaning of life. They apparently see more 
distinctly than anyone else, or at least find it more worth while 
than anyone else to keep saying, that our interpretation of life 
must be the composite picture which will be formed out of all 
possible analyses of phases or outputs of life. Their most 
important contribution to the coming life-philosophy may turn 
out to be their insistance that science tends more and more to 
become an idolatry of the meaningless, unless a reconstructive 
process goes on step by step with analysis. This necessary pro- 
cess of correlation brings out the values of the details discovered 
by analysis. These details are worthless for the life-process as 
a whole until we learn their relative meaning for all human 
experience. 

There is a social movement, or the human process at large, 
which is as much greater than the sociological movement as life 
is greater than thought. The social movement is the procession 
of men through the ages in an uncomprehended relay race toward 
a goal which can neither be located nor defined. So far as we 
can make out the process of this experience thus far, and can 
forecast its future, it is an evolution of activities which take the 
form of wants which men try to satisfy. In the attempts to 
satisfy the wants men evolve individuality. They adjust them- 
selves in relations with other men, and through the adjustment 
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there is first a certain approximate satisfaction of the wants, but 
incidentally the stimulating wants are remodeled, the manner of 
man feeling the wants is reconstructed, and the terms of his rela- 
tions with his fellows are reconsidered. Human experience, so 
far as we have made it out, is an endless chain of cycles of these 
modifications. Within them all the persons who successively 
carry on the process appear on the one hand to be in an in- 
scrutible sense always essentially the same. In another sense, 
by virtue of the process, they are in the course of incessant 
change to which our knowledge can prescribe no limit. In this 
unity in variety of experience persons are the most central, the 
most significant, the most worthful objects which our intelligence 


can discover. 

The sociological movement is a frank endeavor to secure for 
the human factor in experience the central place which belongs 
to it in our whole scheme of knowledge and action. This move- 
ment has already stimulated types of inquiry which are likely to 
develop many new divisions of research. It would be foolish to 
make predictions about the future of the mere name sociology, 


or about the forms in which the social sciences will arrange 
themselves, or to argue whether the sociologists are likely to be 
permanently the peculiar spokesmen for man as man, in distinc- 
tion from the scholars who select conditions, and aspects, and 
accidents, and by-products of man’s action as their immediate 
objects of attention. It is not impossible that some of the lines 
of research which the sociological movement is stimulating may 
presently fall into the long obituary list of scholastic abstractions 
which were once virile sciences. It may be that everything which 
now claims the name sociology will some day pass into the stage 
of formalism and aloofnessness from human interests in which it 
will have only the value of a relic. In that event the organization 
of knowledge about the things which most intimately concern 
human beings will doubtless proceed with more timely methods, 
and with choice of an unsullied name. Meanwhile, those who 
believe that the destinies of men are the most important object of 
human interest ought to be able to see that sociology, as we have 
described it, is the only rallying-point around which the many men 
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of that mind can at present unreservedly join purposes. The com- 
mon creed of the sociological movement may be reduced to two 
clauses; first, the final judgment which men can pass upon any- 
thing of interest to men is discovery of its meaning in the light 
of all that can be ascertained about the whole process of human 
experience; second, all men should co-operate in finding out 
everything, and the relative value of everything, which is avail- 
able for promoting the permanent interests of men. 

This is not a divisive but a unifying creed. Oriental and occi- 
dental, agnostic and Catholic and Protestant, anarchist, socialist, 
traditionalist, specialist in whatever business or profession or 
science, may and should profess and illustrate this creed. The 
more matter-of-course it seems to any of them, the more cordially 
should they co-operate with the men who believe it is worthy of 
special emphasis. It is inconceivable that there can be any other 
unity of faith in the world, or even in Christendom, until all men 
have adopted this minimum confession. It deprives no one of 
liberty to defend his belief that his own intellectual and moral 
standpoint is the most favorable to discovery of permanent 
human values. It requires no one to profess himself convinced 
in advance that appraisal of human values by the ultimate socio- 


logical criterion has been more justly made at some other point 


of observation than his own. 

The lowest terms of the sociological movement are simply: 
first, candid promotion of absolute publicity of everything that 
throws light upon the universal and permanent interests of men; 
second, loyal support of everything which tends to accelerate 
the general process of the achievement of human values. By 
these signs, as the world grows wiser, it will learn to distinguish 


the men of good will. 
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A STUDY OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHILD 
LABOR IN AMERICA! 


EDITH ABBOTT 
Wellesley College 


In 1870, the federal census published, for the first time, 
statistics of the employment of children in the United States, 
and each succeeding census has furnished further information 
on the subject. During this time, there has been a growing 
national consciousness of the wide extent of child labor in our 
great industrial states and we have had much discussion of its 
resulting evils, and of plans for reform. It is not the purpose of 
this study to contribute to that discussion, but rather to give an 
account of the origin of the system in this country and of its 
growth in the period before the census had begun to collect data 
on the subject. 

The introduction of children into our early factories was 
a natural consequence of the colonial attitude toward child labor, 
of the provisions of the early poor laws and of philanthropic 
efforts to prevent children from becoming a public charge, and, 
above all, of the Puritan belief in the virtue of industry and the 
sin of idleness. Industry by compulsion, if not by faith, was the 
gospel preached to the young as well as to the old, and quite 
frequently to the children of the rich as well as the poor. 

Thus we find Higginson rejoicing over the “New England 
Plantation” because “little children here by setting of corn 


may earne much more than their owne maintenance ;” * and less 


than a decade later Johnson was commending the industrious 
people of Rowley who “built a fulling mill and caused their 
little ones to be very diligent in spinning cotton wool.” * 

*The writer wishes to express her obligations in the preparation of this 
article, to the Department of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

? Collections Massachusetts Historical Society, 1st ser., I, 118 (1629). 

>“Wonder-Working Providence,” ibid., 2d ser., VII, 13 (1638). 
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This rigorous insistence on industry was, with the New 
England colonists, not only a matter of conscience but of neces- 
sity. For they had seen “the grime and grisly face of povertie 
coming upon them,” and Bradford points out with Puritan 
simplicity that “‘as necessitie was a stern task-master over them 
[the Puritans], so they were forced to be such, not only to their 
servants but in a sorte to their dearest children: the which as it 
did not a little wound ye tender hearts of many a loving father 
and mother, so it produced likewise sundrie sad and sorrowful 
effects. For many of their children . . . . haveing lernde to 
bear ye yoake in their youth, and willing to bear parte of their 
parents’ burden, were, oftentimes, so oppressed with their hevie 
labours that though their minds were free and willing, yet their 
bodies bowed under ye weight of ye same and became decreped 
in their early youth.” 4 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
Court Records and Province Laws give evidence of the serious 
attempt made to prevent idleness among children. In 1640, an 
order of the Great and General Court oi Massachusetts required 
the magistrates of the several towns to see “what couse may be 
taken for teaching the boys and girles in all towns the spinning 
of the yarne.”*® And in 1641, “it is desired and will be expected 
that all masters of families should see that their children and 
servants should be industriously implied so as the mornings and 
evenings and other seasons may not bee lost as formerly they 
have bene.”’ ® 

In the following year more definite orders are given. For 
a child to “keep cattle’ alone is not to be industrious in the Puri- 
tan sense, and it is decreed that such children as have this for their 
occupation shall also “bee set to some other impliment withall 
as spinning upon the rock, knitting, weveing tape, etc.”’* In 
1656 a consideration of the advisability of promoting the manu- 
facture of cloth leads to the order that “all hands not necessarily 


imployed on other occasions, as woemen, girles, and boys, shall 


and hereby are enjoyned to spin according to their skill and 


* Bradford’s History, ibid., p. 23. * Jbid., I, p. 322. 
® Massachusetts Bay Records, I, 294. * Jbid., Il, 8, 9. 
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abilitee and that the selectmen in every towne doe consider the 
condition and capacitie of every family and accordingly assess 
them as one or more spinners.””* In the same year Hull records 
in his dairy that “twenty persons, or about such a number, did 
agree to raise a stock to procure a house and materials to improve 
the children and youth of the town of Boston (which want 
employment) in the several manufactures.”’® In short there is 
no lack of evidence to show that it was regarded as a public duty 
in the colony of Massachusetts to provide for the training of 
children not only in learning but in “labor and other employments 
which may bee profitable to the Commonwealth.” ?° 

The belief in the necessity and propriety of keeping little 
children at work may also be read in the early poor law pro- 
visions. In dealing with dependent children, as in so many 
other methods of providing for the poor, the colonies were much 
influenced by the practice of the mother country. In England, 
the Elizabethan poor law had provided for the apprenticing of the 
pauper child, and in the eighteenth, and even in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, the “philanthropic device of employ- 


ing cheap child labor’’ was much approved. Spinning schools 
were established and houses of industry founded in order to 


provide for the employment of children."? 

Much the same policy was followed in the colonies with 
regard to the children of the poor. In Plymouth, in 1641, it was 
ordered “that those that have reliefe from the townes and have 
children and doe not ymploy them that then it shal be lawfull for 
the Towneship to take order that those children shal be put to 
worke in fitting ymployment according to their strength and 


* Jbid., III, 396, 397. 

* Hull's Diary of Public Occurrences, Archaeologia Americana, III, +78. 

” Massachusetts Bay Records, II, 8, 9. 

“"B. Kirkman Gray, History of English Philanthropy, pp. 101-3. Mr. Gray 
notes the shifting of attention from the parent to the child during the period 
subsequent to the Restoration, and points out that “whereas in the early years 
of the seventeenth century the philanthropic policy was to find employment for 
adults, at the close this had given place to the working of little children.” 
[his point is also discussed in Hutchins and Harrison, Factory Legislation, 
pp. 2, 3, and in Cunningham, English Industry and Commerce, II, p. §2. 
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abilities or placed out by the Townes.”"?* The Town of Boston 
in 1672 notifies a list of persons to “dispose of their severall 
children . . . . abroad for servants, to serve by Indentures 
accordinge to their ages and capacities,’ and if they neglect 
this “‘the selectmen will take their said children from them 
and place them with such masters as they shall provide accord- 
inge as the law directs.” The children are both girls and boys, 
for eight years old up.1* In 1682 the rebuilding of an alms- 
house and workhouse in Boston was recommended in order 
that children who “shamefully spend their time in the streets” 
and other idlers might be put to work “at ye charge of ye 
Town.” '* The Province Laws also provide for the binding 
out of the children of the poor,!® and the records of many towns 
give evidence that the practice was widespread. In some places 
where the custom of bidding off the poor prevailed, children 
were put to live “with some suitable person” until they were 
fourteen; at that age they were to be bound until they became 
free by law, with the special provision “if boys, put... . to 


some useful trade.’ 


In Connecticut the system of dealing with the children of 
the poor was similar to that of Massachusetts. If their parents 
allowed them “to live idly or misspend their time in loitering,” 
they were to be bound out, “fa man child until he shall come to 
the age of 21 years; and a woman child to the age of 18 years 


or time of marriage. 

Information as to the exact character of these early appren- 
ticeships is meager. That the work was in some cases very 
heavy, and the treatment severe and unkind, there is little reason 


2 Plymouth Colony Laws, XI, 38. 

% Boston Town Records, p. 67. * Boston Town Records, p. 15. 

” Province Laws, I, p. 67. See also p. 538. 

* Marvin, History of Winchenden, p. 268. 

"“E, W. Capen, Historical Development of the Poor Law of Connecticut, 
p. 55. See also pp. 04, 95, for later laws continuing the same policy in 1750 and 
1784. The law of 1750 expressly provided that not only should the “children 
of paupers or poor people who could not or did not ‘provide competently’ for 
them” be bound out, but also “any poor children in any town, belonging to such 
town, that live idly or are exposed to want and distress, provided there are none 
to care for them” (p. 95). 
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to doubt,'® although conditions varied greatly according to the 
character of the master and his home. It should be noted 
further, that the binding out of poor children as apprentices 
did not necessarily mean teaching them a trade, and it is often 
expressly stated that the person who takes a child off the town 


19 


shall have him “to be his servant” until he comes of age.” 

It is not to be assumed that the work of these apprenticed 
children was as great an evil as child labor in a modern factory. 
In many cases they were employed in the open air and their 
tasks were only properly disciplinary.2° The point which is to 
be emphasized is that child labor was believed in as a righteous 
institution, and when the transition to the factory system was 
made it was almost inevitable that this attitude toward children’s 
work should be carried over without any question as to whether 
circumstances might not have changed. 

There are also records of the employment of children in 
some colonies outside of New England. Like the Puritan, 
the Quaker believed that children should be taught to work at 


“See, for example, the Connecticut case of the charges brought against 


one Phineas Cook for his ill-treatment of “one Robert Cromwell, a poor, help- 
less, decrepid boy, an apprentice to the said Phineas for a term not yet expired,” 
New Haven Colonial Records, XI, p. 138 (referred to in Capen, op. cit.). And 
this law of the Great and General Court of Massachusetts in 1634 tells its own 
story: “It is ordered that if any boy (that hath bene whipt for running from 
his maister) be taken in any other plantacon, not having a note from his maister 
to testifie his business there, it sh(al be) lawfull for the constable of the said 
plantacon to whip him and send him home” (Massachusetts Bay Records, I, 115). 
In 1653 a law is needed to provide that “no apprentice or servant is in any way 
lyable to answer his master’s debts, or become servant to any other than his 
master, but by assignment according to lawe, and that the said apprentice, being 
deserted by his master is thereby released from his apprenticeship” (tbid., IV, 
Part I, 150). 

“See, for example, in Dorchester Town Records, p. 150, the binding of 
Francis Tree. 
*It is probably true that in this country as in England children were very 
much overworked before the days of the factory system. In domestic industries 
on isolated farms, much less would be known about their condition than when they 
were gathered together in large factories. The judgment of some very fair investi- 
gators as to England is probably true of America. “Whether children were 
really worked harder in the early factories than under the domestic system, it is 


not easy to say” (Hutchins and Harrison, History of Factory Legislation, p. 5). 
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an early age, and the Great Law of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania provides that all children “of the age of twelve years shall 
be taught some useful trade or skill, to the end none may be 
idle, but the poor may work to live and the rich if they become 
poor may not want.” *! In Virginia the employment of children 
was as distinctly for purposes of gain as it has been in the past 
century. The London Company was not engaged in teaching 
moral precepts and its records indicate that child labor was ac- 
cepted without any question as one way of developing the colony. 
There is the record of the acknowledgment of the General Court 
in 1819 of the arrival of the one hundred children sent over, 
“save such as dyed in the waie,” and it is prayed that one 
hundred more, twelve years old or over, may be sent the 
following spring.2* In 1621, the adventurers of Martin’s Hun- 
dred sent over “twelve lustie youths; ?* a letter from Eng- 
land in 1627 relates that “there are many ships going to Virginia 
and with them fourteen or fifteen hundred children;’’** a few 
years later the City of London is requested to send over “one 
hundred friendless boys and girls;” and it is held out as an 
inducement to the prospective immigrant laborer that “if he 
have a family, his wife and children will be able to beare part 

Virginia also looked after the employment of the children 
of the poor. In 1646 two houses were erected in Jamestown 
for manufacturing linen. The different counties were respect- 
ively requested to send two poor boys or girls at least seven or 
eight years old “to be instructed in the art of carding, knitting 
and spinning.” 


* Duke of York's Book of Laws (Harrisburg, 1879), pp. 102, 142. 

=“Our desire is that we may have them 12 yeares old and upward..... 
They shall be apprentizes; the boyes till they come to 21 years of age; the 
girles till like age or till they be marryed” (Neill, Extracts from Manuscript 
Transactions of the Virginia Company of London). 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

™ These children were “gathered up in divers places,” the victims of the 
once dreaded “Spirits” (Neill, Virginia Carolorum, p. 46. For the works of the 
“Spirits” see p. 277). 
* Ibid., p. 77. 
* Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, II, p. 455. 
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The Virginia emphasis on the commercial side of child 
labor became pretty general in the other colonies in the eighteenth 
century, particularly in the latter half of it when attention began 
to be directed to the importance of developing domestic manu fac- 
tures; and we find that the policy of keeping children at work 
becomes less and less a question of moral principle, even in New 
England. It is not so much the virtue of industry about which 
men are concerned but the fact that child labor is a national 
asset which may be used to further the material greatness of 
America. 

The experiment in Boston, of which John Hull made record 
in 1656, was the prototype of many attempts in the following 
century to make children useful in developing the cloth manu- 
facture. In 1720, the same town appointed a committee to con- 
sider the establishment of spinning schools “for the instruction 
of the children of this Town in spinning,” and one of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations is a suggestion that twenty spinning 
wheels be provided “for such children as should be sent from 
the almshouse;” while a generous philanthropist of the time 
erected at his own expense the “Spinning School House” which 
ten years later he bequeathed to the town “for the education of 
the children of the poor.” ?* 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, more persistent 
efforts began to be made to further the cloth-making industry, 
and there is much interest in the possibility of making children 
useful to this end. Two Boston newspapers in 1750 announce 
that it is proposed “to open several spinning schools in this Town 
where children may be taught gratis.” *% In the following year 
the “Society for Encouraging Industry and Employing the 
Poor” was organized with the double purpose of promoting the 
manufacture of woolen and other cloth, and of employing “our 
own women and children who are now in a great measure idle.” *° 

* Bagnall, Textile Industries of America, I, 18, 19. 


* Boston Evening Post and Post Boy quoted in Bagnall op. cit., p. 30. The 
latter half of the advertisement adds, “and it is hoped that all Well-wishers to 
their Country will send their children that are suitable for such schools, to 
learn the useful and necessary Art of Spinning.” 


* Bagnall, op. cit., p. 33. 
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The Province Laws of the session of 1753-54 provide for 
a tax on carriages for the support of a linen manufactory which 
it is hoped will provide employment for the poor—“especially 
women and children” and lessen the burden of caring for them.*® 
\Ithough this scheme did not realize all the hopes of its pro- 
moters, the policy was not abandoned. In 1770, Mr. William 
Molineux of Boston petitions the legislature to assist him in 
his plan for “manufacturing the children’s labour into wearing 
apparel” and “employing young females from eight years old 
and upward in earning their own support;’ *? and public opin- 
ion commends him because, owing to his efforts, “the female 
children of this Town... . are not only useful to the com- 
munity but. the poorer sort are able in some measure to assist 
their parents in getting a livelihood.” * 

Domestic industries became increasingly important during this 
period, and children were not only employed in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture carried on in the household but it was con- 
sidered a subject for public congratulation that they could be so 
employed. The report of the governor of New York declares that 
in his province “every home swarms with children, who are set to 
spin and card.” ** In 1789 the New York Linen “Manufactory” 
advertises that “the Directors are disposed to take young boys as 
apprentices to the linen and cotton branches” and_ notifies 
parents to make application for their children.** In the same 
year President Washington finds a sail duck “manufactory” in 
Boston where there are fourteen girls “spinning with both 
hands, the flax being fastened to the waist,’’ and with children 
(girls) to turn the wheels for them; that children should be 


” The preamble recites that the “number of poor is greatly increased .... 
and many persons, especially women and children, are destitute of employment 
and in danger of becoming a public charge” (Acts and Resolves, III, pp. 680, 
681). 

See Bagnall, op. cit., p. 43, and Bishop, Hist. of Manufactures, I, 375. 

*% Boston News Letter, March 1, 1770, quoted in Bagnall, op. cit., p. 59. 

* Governor Moore to Lords of Trade, January 12, 1767, in Documentary 
History of New York, I. 

“ Bagnall, of. cit., p. 123. A cotton factory in Worcester, Mass., similarly 
advertised for “three or four healthy boys as apprentices,” ibid., p. 129. 
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employed at work of this kind seems to have been regarded 
without any misgivings, both in Boston and at Haverhill, where 
he thinks the system more “ingenious.” *° Instances might be 
multiplied of the employment of children in these early “manu- 
factories.’ An establishment in Bethlehem, Conn., advertises 
for boys and girls from the age of ten to fourteen ;*° and another 
in the same state “having made and making additions to 
the factory” wanted “a number of lively boys from eight to 
eighteen.” *7 In the Globe “Mills” of Philadelphia at this time, 
the labor was chiefly performed by boys.** The card “manufac- 
tory” in Boston was a subject for congratulation because it 
employed “not less than twelve hundred persons, chiefly women 
and children.” ** The account of a Philadelphia factory calls 
attention to the fact that “satisfactory testimonials have been 
adduced of the good behavior of the women and children.” *° 

With the introduction of machinery and the opening up of 
new and great possibilities for manufacturing industries, the 
employment of children became more and more profitable and 
we find that their labor is always counted on as a valuable 
resource with which to meet the deficiency and high cost of male 
labor in this country. In the first mills in which machinery was 
used, children’s labor was depended on. In 1789 a petition in 
behalf of the “first cotton factory,” that of Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, states that “it will afford employment to a great number 
of women and children, many of whom will be otherwise use- 
less, if not burdensome to society.” ** In Rhode Island, Samuel 
Slater, the “father of American Manufactures,” employed only 


* Bagnall, op. cit., p. 115. He records on the same trip his interest in a 
Haverhill factory. There, he e..plains, “one small person turns a wheel which em- 


ploys eight spinners . . . . whereas at the Boston manufactory of this article each 
spinner has a small girl to turn the wheel” (Bagnall, op. cit., p. 118). 
* Bagnall, op. cit., p. 192. * Ibid., p. 197. 


* Bishop, op. cit., Il, 172 (or 72?). 

® Collections Massachusetts Historical Society, IIl, 279. It is said, “This 
is a very valuable manufacture not only as it employs women and children, 
but also a great number of others.” Many of these were, obviously, employed 
at home, not in the factory. 


“ Bagnall, op. cit., p. 355. “ Bagnall, op. cit., p. 91. 
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children in his first small establishment. Smith Wilkinson’s 
account of this mill, which was published many years later, 
describes all of the operatives as being between seven and twelve 
years of age. “I was then,” he says, “in my tenth year and 
went to work for him tending the breaker.” *? 

When the new government began to consider seriously the 
possible means of developing our “infant industries,” we find 
Hamilton calling attention in his “Report on Manufactures” to 
the fact that “children are rendered more useful by manufactur- 
ing establishments than they otherwise would be,” ** and Trench 
Coxe argues that women and children with the newly dis- 
covered power machinery will do the work and meet the demand 
for factory labor.** It was indeed one of the arguments with 
which the early protectionists most frequently met their oppo- 
nents in the first quarter of the last century. The objection 
that American labor was most profitably employed in agricul- 
ture and that to “abstract” this labor from the soil would be 
unwise and unprofitable, was answered by pointing to the chil- 
dren. In the pages of Niles’ Regtster this is done again and 
again. The work of manufactures does not demand able- 
bodied men, it is claimed, but “is now better done by little girls 
from six to twelve years old.” ** 

One hoary old protectionist in the pages of the same journal 
carefully works out the exact gain that comes to a typical village 
from the employing of its children in textile factories. He 


“See Bagnall, Samuel Slater and The Early Development of the Cotton 
Manufacture, pp. 44, 45; and see the time list in G. S. White, Memoir of 
Samuel Slater, p. 99. 

“@ 4. S. P. Finance, I, 84. 

“Coxe, View of the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1794), pp. 
55, 301. 

* Niles’ Register, XII, 226, 227. In this case the writer says further, “We 
here allude to the manufacture of articles of clothing with a reference to facts 
that cannot be questioned. Messrs. Rob’t and Alexander M’Kim have a cotton 
mill in Baltimore ... . in the which establishment they employ but two or three 
men: all the rest, in number about one hundred, are girls from six to twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and a few women, who without this employ would earn 
nothing at all. Mr. A. M’Kim.... informs me that many of his little work 


people read and write handsomely!” 
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comes to the conclusion that “if we suppose that before the 
establishment of these manufactories, there were two hundred 
children between seven and sixteen years of age, that contributed 
nothing towards their maintenance and that they are now em- 
ployed, it makes an immediate difference of $13,500 a year to 
the value produced in the town!” *® 

Philanthropists like Matthew Carey follow in the wake of 
colonial traditions which made industry a fetich, and are warm 
with their praise of manufactures because of the larger field 
of employment furnished for children. They point to the addi- 
tional value that can be got from girls between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, (604,912 being their estimated number) “most of 
whom are too young or too delicate for agriculture,” #* and in 
contrast call attention to the “vice and immorality to which 
children are exposed by a career of idleness.” Indeed the 
approval of child labor is met with on all sides. Commendation 
was solicited for Baxter’s machines on the ground that they 
could be turned, one sort by children from five to ten years and 
the other by girls from ten to twenty years.4* Governor Davis 
of Massachusetts calls attention in one of his messages to the 
fact that not only the machines in the textile manufacture but 
“thousands of others equally important, are managed and worked 
easily by females and children.” *° 

It is true that the absolute number of children employed in 
our early mills was not appalling, but the absolute number of all 
employees in our manufacturing industries was small. It seems 
clear, however, that children formed a very large proportion of 
the total number of employees and that the utilization of chil- 
dren’s labor was commended almost with unanimity. Such 


“ Niles’ Register, XI, 86. Children under seven are carefully excluded from 
the computation on the ground that, at this age, they are “incapable of any 
employment other than the little services they can render in domestic affairs!” 

“ Matthew Carey, Essays in Pol. Econ., p. 460. 

“ Niles’ Register, VI, p. 16. It is claimed as a great advantage that the 
carding, roving, and spinning machines are separate and distinct machines; “the 
first [carding] worked by a girl or woman and fed by a child; the second 
[roving] worked by a child, the third worked by a child or girl.” 


® Massachusetts House Document, 1835, (No. 3). 
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protests as one meets come for the most part from foreigners. A 
French traveler before the close of the eighteenth century writes 
that he finds “manufactures are much boasted of because chil- 
dren are employed therein from their most tender age.” °° An 
English woman in 1829 addressed an American audience in 
terms of reproach: “In your manufacturing districts you have 
children worked for twelve hours a day and.... you will 
soon have them as in England, worked to death... .”*' Now 
and then a free-trader comes in with a word of opposition. 
Condy Raguet, finding it hard to deny that manufactures make 
it possible to get large profits out of children’s labor, fell back 
upon the argument that farm work was better for both boys and 
girls than factory work, and that girls were more likely to 
become good wives if they worked in kitchens instead of fac- 
tories.°* 

An American manufacturer called as a witness before the 
English Factory Commission, was asked, “Have any complaints 
been made in the United States as to the propriety of such extent 
of labour for children ?’’>* His reply was, “There have been news- 
paper complaints originating probably from the workmen who 
came from this country to the United States, but among our 
workmen there is no desire to have the hours of labor short- 
ened, since they see that it will necessarily be accompanied by a 
reduction of wages.” °4 


* Brissot de Warville, New Travels in U. S. A., I, p. 126. He adds “that 
is to say, that men congratulate themselves upon making early martyrs of these 
innocent creatures, for is it not a torment to these poor little beings .... to 
be a whole day and almost every day of their lives employed at the same work, 
in an obscure and infected prison?” 

"Frances Wright, Lecture on Existing Evils (pamphlet, N. Y., 1829), 
p. 13. 

82 Free Trade Advocate (Philadelphia, 1829), Vol. I, p. 4. 

"He had pointed out that no difference was made on account of age, 
(“We have a great many between nine and twelve’) and that children as well 
as adults worked from ten to fourteen hours according to the season. Testi- 
mony of James Kempson, First Report of Factories Inquiry Commission (1833), 
E, p. 21. 

Tbid., 21. 
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Unfortunately there are no available statistics showing the 
extent of child labor in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
From time to time, however, estimates are recorded which, in 
the absence of accurate data, are of considerable interest. Gal- 
latin estimated in his Report on Manufactures that our cotton 
mills in 1811 would employ 500 men and 3,500 women,®® but the 
proportion of women to children and the ages of the children 
are not given. The Committee on Manufactures in 1816 reports 
vaguely 24,000 “boys under seventeen’ and 66,000 “women 
and girls” out of an estimated 100,000 cotton mill employees.** 
John Quincy Adams in his Digest of Manufactures gives statis- 
tics®? which show that in the various manufactures of cotton 
more than 50 per cent. of the total number of persons employed 
are children, but again the age limit for “children” is not given 
and the Digest itself was considered unreliable for many rea- 
sons. There are other estimates for the first quarter of the 
century for individual towns and mills, but all alike give only 
the classification “women and children” or “girls and boys,” 
and although they uniformly show an extremely small percent- 
age of men employed, they do not answer the question, How 
many children were at work and of what age were they? ** 
Now and then an interesting document is found which seems to 
throw more light on prevailing conditions than such statistics 
as we have. The following extract from a memorandum book®® 
of an early manufacturer under date of January 27, 1815, is of 
interest from this point of view: 

Dennis Rier of Newbury Port has this day engaged to come with his 


family to work in our factory on the following conditions. He is to be here 
about the 20th of next month and is to have the following wages per week: 


® American State Papers. Finance, Il, 427. Similarly Trench Coxe in 
1814 estimated that in seven-eighths of the labor necessary to produce fifty mil- 
lion pounds of yarn might be that of women and children (ibid., p. 669). 

 Ibid., III, p. 82. 

 Ibid., IV, pp. 28 ff. 

“In an article dealing with the employment of women, in the Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. XIV, p. 482, I have collected some of these estimates. 

"From the Poignaud and Plant Papers a manuscript collection preserved 
in the Lancaster (Mass.) Town Library. 
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His son Robert Rier, 10 years of age ............. 0.83 
Daughter Mary, 12 years Of 1.25 
Son Michael, 16 years OF age .....ccccccccccccccces 2.00 

10.58 
Her daughter Sally, 8 years of age ................ 0.75 

4.58 


Moreover the employment of children varied not only 
from state to state but from district to district. Child 
labor was much less extensive in Massachusetts than in Rhode 
Island. Samuel Slater had established in Providence and its 
a trans- 


vicinity the plan of employing families in his mills 
planting of the system with which he had been familiar in Eng- 
land. The factory village of the Rhode Island type, therefore, 
was composed of families entirely dependent upon their labor 
in the mills, and the mill children lived at home with their 
parents. On the other hand, in towns like Lowell and Waltham in 
Massachusetts,*” the operatives were almost entirely farmers’ 
daughters, who, being away from their own homes, were cared 
for in corporation boarding-houses. The result was, that since 
the cost of their board was more than a child could earn, the 
employment of children was not profitable.** Kirk Boott’s esti- 
mate for Lowell in 1827 was that, in six mills employing 1,200 
persons, nine-tenths of the operatives were females and only 
twenty were from twelve to fourteen years of age. But that chil- 
dren were often employed very young, even in so-called model 
places like Waltham and Lowell, cannot be questioned. Mrs. 
Robinson, who gives us a delightful if somewhat optimistic 


Hon. H. R. Oliver, Mass. Senate Doc. 21 (1868), points out that the 
“English or family system” of hiring whole families was not so desirable as the 
Lowell system of hiring individual operatives (pp. 24, 25). 

* Batchelder, Jntroduction and Early Progress of The Cotton Manufacture 
in the U. S. (Boston, 1863), pp. 74, 75. 
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account of the early mill girls, was only ten years old when she 
went to work in the Tremont Mills,** and Lucy Larcom was only 
eleven when she became a little doffer on the Lawrence Corpora- 


tion.®* 
The New Hampshire factories were more like those of 


Eastern Massachusetts,** but Connecticut® and the southern 


and western parts of Massachusetts*® were more like Rhode 


Island, where the tendency was all along toward the “family 


system.” 


* Robinson, Loom and Spindle, chap. ii, “Child Life in the Lowell Mills,” 


pp. 25-39. 
®*Larcom, A New England Girlhood, pp. 153, 154. 


* See the account in White’s Slater, p. 134, of a New Hampshire factory 


which employed 250 girls, five boys, and twenty overseers; nine of 
the girls were under fifteen, six of the girls and three of the 
fourteen; the comment is, “the relative number of chil- 


boys under 
believed, will correspond 


dren employed in this establishment, it is 
proportion to be found in most of 


without much variation with the 
latter district, the 


the factories east of Providence and its vicinity; in the 
manufactories were established at an earlier period, and still give employment to 


a large proportion of children.” 


* Smith Wilkinson’s letter from Pomfret, Conn., (Documents Relative to the 
Manufactures of the United States, 1832, I, p. 1046) contains an interesting 
statement regarding Connecticut: “‘We usually hire poor families from the 
farming business of from four to six children, and from a knowledge of their 
former income, being only the labor of the man, say $180-$200, the wages of the 
family is usually increased by the addition of the children to from $450-$600.” 


“The extract from the Poignaud and Plant Papers, quoted supra is an 
illustration of this. And the situation in Fall River was described by the 


superintendent of public schools as follows: “The operatives are for the most 


part families, and do the work in the mills by the piece, taking in their children 
to assist..... The families are large ....and the mill owners are not 
willing to fill up their houses with families averaging perhaps ten members and get 
no more than two of all the number in the mill. The families are also, in most 
instances, so poor that the town would have to aid them, if the children were 


taken from their work. .... I do not think the English system of family help 


is found in other places to any great extent. 
dren, compared with the whole number of operatives, and their labor could not 
be dispensed with in the mills nor could we accommodate them in our schools.” 
Mass. Senate Doc. 21 (1868), p. 46. By 1875 (Mass. Senate Doc. 50, p. 27) it was 
clearly stated that “men with growing families” is the standard demand in 


It gives a great number of chil- 


many of our manufacturing centers. 
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Smith Wilkinson writes from Pomfret, Connecticut, 


“In collecting our help, we are obliged to employ poor families, and gen- 
’ and the company’s 
real estate investments are explained as an attempt “to give the men employ- 
ment on the lands while the children are employed in factory.” ™ 


erally those having the greatest number of children;’ 


But Connecticut’s point of view with regard to Rhode Island 
was distinctly Pharisaical, and a Connecticut official in 1842 
gave the following account of the situation: 

The English factory system was introduced into Rhode Island by Slater, 
and along with it, many of the evils of that system as it was before a more 
enlightened public opinion and beneficial legislation had improved it. There 
is a much larger proportion of children among the factory laborers in 
Rhode Island than in Connecticut or Massachusetts.” 


The contrast between Rhode Island and the other cotton 
manufacturing states in respect to child labor is made clear by 
the table accompanying the “Report on Cotton” at the Con- 
vention of the Friends of Industry in 1831. The total number 
of children under twelve employed in cotton factories in 1831 
was 4,691 (excluding printeries which employed 430 more). 
Of this number 3,472 were from Rhode Island, 484 from 
New York, 439 from Connecticut, 217 from New Jersey, 60 
from New Hampshire, 19 from Vermont and none from Massa- 
chusetts.® 

The Committee on Education of the Massachusetts Senate 
reported in 1825 that there was no necessity for legislative 
interference on the subject, and concluded that “this is a subject 
always deserving the parental care of a vigilant government. 
It appears, however, that the time of employment is generally 


* White’s Memoir of Slater (Philadelphia, 1836), p. 127. 
* Pamphlet on Legal Provision Respecting the Education and Employment 
of Children in Factories, etc. (Hartford, 1842). 

“Report of the Committee on Cotton,” Proceedings of the Friends 
of Domestic Industry ‘at New York (Baltimore, 1831), p. 112. These 
figures are clearly the result of an underestimate taken from special reports by 
employers, who, then as now, were not over anxious to report the employment of 
young children. It is shown, e.g., in “Documents Relating to Manufactures” 
(1831) op. cit., I], 50, that 323 boys twelve to sixteen, and 406 under twelve were 
employed in New York; i.e., nearly as many boys under twelve according to 
this report as children under twelve according to the above report. 
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twelve or thirteen hours each day, excepting the Sabbath.” 7° 
But a report from the House Committee on Education from the 
same state in 1836 is of considerable length and of a somewhat 
different tenor, as the following extracts sufficiently indicate: 

According to an estimate made by an intelligent friend of manufactories 

. there were employed in 1830, in the various manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, no less than 200,000 females. If the number has 
increased in other parts of the country since the estimate was made, as it has 
in this state, it must at the present time amount to more than half a million! 

_.. These are females alone, and most of them of young and tender years. 
_... Labor being dearer in this country than it is in any other with which 
we are brought in competition in manufacturing, operates as a constant 
inducement to manufacturers to employ female labor, and the labor of chil- 
dren, to the exclusion of men’s labor, because they can be had cheaper... . . 
[With the increase of numerous and indigent families in manufacturing dis- 
tricts] there is a strong interest and an urgent motive to seek constant employ- 
ment for their children at a very early age, if the wages obtained can aid 
them even but little in bearing the burden of their support. ... . [Causes] 
are operating, silently perhaps but steadily and powerfully, to deprive young 
females particularly, and young children of both sexes in a large and increas- 
ing class in the community, of those means and opportunities of mental and 
moral improvement . . . . essential to their becoming . . . . good citizens 

In four large manufacturing towns, not however including the largest, 
containing by the last census a population of little less than 20,000, there 
appear to be 1,895 children between the ages of four and sixteen who do not 
attend the common schools any portion of the year. .... If full and accu- 
rate answers were given by all the towns in this Commonwealth, .. . . it is 
believed there would be developed a state of facts which would at once 
arrest the attention of the legislature and not only justify but loudly demand 
legislative action upon the subject.” ” 

* Archives, 8,074. Some documents appear with the report, one con- 
taining statements from a considerable number of firms as to the number of 
children under sixteen employed, their hours of labor and their annual school 
attendance. As the statements are so incomplete the report seems valueless. A 
total of 978 children under sixteen is given, the number of hours varying from 
ten to fourteen per day, the school privileges from none at all to four months. As 
important towns like Lowell are entirely unrepresented, the report is obviously 
of little if any value. I am indebted to Mr. C. E. Persons of Harvard Uni- 
versity for the use of notes on this report. 

"Report of the Committee on Education on “Whether any or what pro- 
vision ought to be made for the better education of children employed in 
manufacturing industries in Massachusetts” (1836). House Document No. 49. 
The first paragraph quoted is from p. 8, the second from p. 10, the third, p. 11, 
and the last, pp. 13-14. 
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Turning from the extent of child labor to the conditions 
under which children worked, there is also much variation from 
state to state; but this variation is due rather to standards set 
by different manufacturing centers than to the interference of 
state laws. For child labor was practically unregulated in this 
country until after the Civil War. A few laws had been passed, 
but they remained on the statute books as so many dead letters. 
In Massachusets a ten-hour law for children under twelve years 


was ineffectual,’* and not only in Massachusetts but in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, laws which provided a low minimum 


of “schooling’’ went unenforced.7* The inevitable result of 


this lack of regulation was not only that very young children were 
worked, but that they were worked long hours, over time, and 


2 Act of 1842, chap. 60. The act was ineffective owing to a clause which 
penalized only those who “knowingly” violated it (Whittelsey, Massachusetts 


Labor Legislation, pp. 113 and 9g, 10). 


*® Regarding the situation in Rhode Island, the superintendent of public 
schools in Providence wrote, “But this law (requiring some school attendance) 
is, so far as I can learn, a dead letter. There has never been a complaint 
although it has been violated constantly. The employment of minors now 
depends upon the necessities and cupidity of parents and the interests of manu- 
facturers. The manufacturing interests are now a controlling power in the state, 
and it will be extremely difficult to enforce a law against their wishes:” Quoted 
in Mass. Sen. Doc. (1869) No. 44, p. 37. In Connecticut, the school report of 
1839 stated that “in the manufacturing villages .... the precise number of 
children of very tender age, who should have been in school but are thus con- 
signed to excessive and premature bodily labor to the utter neglect of their 
moral and intellectual training, I cannot give. But the returns from the 
districts in these villages show that nearly two-thirds of those enumerated have 
not been in school. The law which was passed many years since, to secure a 
certain amount of instruction to this class of children is a dead letter in nearly 
if not every town in the state’ (Second Annual Report of Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools in Connecticut [Hartford, 1839], p. 24; see also 
Third Annual Report, p. 21). As to the ineffectiveness of the Massachusetts 
laws see Whittelsey, op. cit., pp. 9, 10. A somewhat inflammatory writer in the 
last state charged that the law which prohibited a child under fifteen working 
more than nine months in a factory without passing the other three in school 
“is evaded by the cruel and mercenary owners of the children who keep them 
nine months in one factory and then take them directly to another with a lie 
in their mouths.” Denied in Bartlett, Vindication of the Females in The 
Lowell Mills (Lowell, 1841), p. 16. 
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at night. Even in Lowell, where conditions were particularly 
favorable, little mites of ten were on duty nearly fourteen hours 
a day, and then did household tasks and went to evening school.** 
The testimony quoted in the special report of the committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature in 18667° throws much light on all 
of these points. It was claimed that at that time overseers in 
need of “small help’ went about and systematically canvassed 
for children.*® There is an increasing amount of testimony that 
many were employed very young. Witnesses from New Bed- 
ford and Fall River testified that in both places children of seven 
were employed. In answer to the question: “Is there any 
limit on the part of the employers as to the age when they take 
children?” the reply was, “They'll take them at any age they 
can get them, if they are old enough to stand. . . . . I guess the 
youngest is about seven. There are some that’s younger, but 


™ Robinson, op. cit., p. 36-40. Mrs. Robinson says, “Except for the terribly 
long hours there was no great hardship.” Lucy Larcom’s story is much the 
same, early rising and long hours being the great grievances (New England 
Girlhood, pp. 153, 154). The testimony of “an agent” in the Report of the 
Mass. Bureau of Labor in 1871 contains interesting information on this point 
(p. 500) : “We run our mills sixty-six hours per week. When | began as a boy in 
a mill, I worked fifteen hours a day. I used to go in at a quarter past four in the 
morning and work till quarter to eight at night, having thirty minutes for 
breakfast and the same for dinner, drinking tea after ringing out at night. 
3ut I took breakfast and dinner in the mill as the time was too short to go 
home, so that I was sixteen hours in the mill. This I did for eleven years, 
1837-1848. The help was all American. .... In 1848 we dropped to fourteen 
hours. In 1850 or ’51 we went down to twelve hours.” 


* House Document No. 98 (February, 1866) “Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Hours of Labor and the Condition and Prospects of the Indus- 
trial Classes.” 


*“Small help is scarce; a great deal of the machinery has been stopped 
for want of small help, so the overseers have been going round to draw the 
small children from the schools into the mills: the same as a draft in the 
army.” 

Q. “Do I understand that agents go about to take children out of the 
schools and put them into the mills?” 

A. “They go round to the parents and canvass them. This produces 
nothing but misery and crime. .... The boys and girls are mixed up together 
from seven years up to thirteen and are entirely demoralized” (Testimony T. J. 
Kidd of Fall River, ibid., p. 6). 
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very little (sic).*7 From Lawrence it was reported that “a 
great number of children from twelve to fifteen” were working 
at night. ‘The majority of those who do night work are under 
eighteen years of age.” ** There were no laws requiring the 
fencing of machinery nor prohibitions regarding the care of 
dangerous machinery by children, and accidents were common 
enough.*® While there seems to have been no such gross and 
widespread brutality as the earlier English investigations 
revealed, cases of corporal chastisement were not unknown.*° 


"Tbid., p. 7. Testimony of John Wild (Fall River). Other parts of this 
testimony are also interesting: 

Q. How old are the children? 

A, Seven and eight. 

Q. Have you a child of seven working in the mills? 

Q. Does he get any schooling now? 

A. When he gets done the mill he is ready to go to bed. He has to be in 
the mill ten minutes before we start up, to wind spindles. Then he starts about 
his own work and keeps on till dinner time. Then he goes home, starts again at 
one and works till seven. When he’s done he’s tired enough to go to bed. 
Some days he has to clean and help scour during dinner hour. .... Some days 
he has to clean spindles. Saturdays he’s in all day.” 


*Jbid., p. 6. See also testimony of an overlooker of seventeen years’ 
experience in Report Mass, Bureau of Labor, 1870, p. 126: “Six years ago 
I ran night work from 6:45 P.M. to 6:00 AM. with forty-five minutes for meals, 
eating in the room. The children were drowsy and sleepy; have known them to 
fall asleep standing up at their work. I have had to sprinkle water in their 
faces to arouse them after having spoken to them till hoarse; this was done 
gently without any intention of hurting them.” It is recorded (pp. 155-58) 
that children worked all night after working all day, but this seems to 
have been most exceptional. See also Senate Document No. 21 (1868), p. 
14. In this report Mr. Oliver says that wherever children had been kept at 
work during entire nights they were not the same set that had been employed 
during the day, the day set resting at night..... “This night work, so far as 


I can learn, has been of limited extent.” 
® See Report Mass. Bureau of Labor (1871), p. 483; also p. 58. 


““A witness described to us an instrument for whipping children at a 
factory in Rhode Island, consisting of a leather strap, eighteen inches long, 
with tacks driven through the striking end,” Report Mass. Bureau of Labor 
(1870), note, p. 107. See also ibid., Report for 1871, p. 489. Seth Luther, an 
agitator of the early thirties, gave an inflammatory account of cotton-mill chil- 
dren being driven “with the cow-hide or the well-seasoned strap of ‘American 
Manufacture.’”” He said he had seen “many females who have had corporal 
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It may seem that much of this is the testimony of ex-parte wit- 
nesses and to be discounted as such, but in the absence of disin- 
terested official investigations, no unimpeachable evidence exists. 
Such information as is furnished by the state reports has been 
utilized but few of them are thorough or satisfactory. The 
old method of sending out “questionnaires” to employers who 
found it along the line of least resistance to disregard them, 
made such inquiries so incomplete as to be fruitless. General 
Oliver of Massachusetts in one of his reports explains that he is 
obliged to qualify his statements by saying “‘so far as I can 
learn,’ because in some cases answers to this query were not 
given, and such declining can have only one cause; and that not 
unreasonably may be assumed to be that children had been so 
employed but it was thought preferable not to refer to it.”"' A 
further difficulty in attempting to ascertain the extent of child 
labor was that parents were allowed to take young children into 
the mills as their assistants, and by this means they were able to 
tend a larger number of looms. The names of such children did 
not, of course, appear upon the company’s books and their work 
was paid for only as an increase of their parents’ earnings.*® 

In conclusion it may be said that although data do not exist 
for accurately estimating the extent of child labor before 1870, 
it has seemed worth while to bring together whatever available 
material on the subject there may be, with the hope that, even 
if fragmentary, it may throw some light on the origin and 


punishment inflicted upon them; one girl of eleven years of age who had a leg 
broken with a billet of wood; another who had a board split over her head by 
a heartless monster in the shape of an overseer.” But he pointed out in a 
footnote that of course all overseers are not so cruel. He added, however, that 
foreign overseers were frequently placed over American women and children. 
See An Address to the Working Men of New England, by Seth Luther (2d 
ed., New York, 1833), p. 20. See also Appendix F, p. 35, for further illustra- 
tions of ill treatment of factory children in America. 

“ Mass. Senate Doc. No. 21 (1868), “Report of Henry K. Oliver on the 
Enforcement of the Laws Regulating the Employment of Children in Manufac- 
turing and Mechanical Establishments,” pp. 14, 20, from which it appears that 
only 19 per cent. of the establishments applied to sent replies; i.e., only 100 
out of 519 circulars were returned. 


Tbid., p. 26. 
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growth of one of our modern problems of poverty. It has been 
assumed by reformers both within and without the labor move- 
ment that child labor is a social sin of the present day. Mrs. 
Kelley dates its growth from 1870,°* and among labor agitators 
it has been considered a result of a deterioration in working- 
class conditions which has necessitated an increase in the family 
earnings by the employment of children.** 

These statements may be true in part. Child labor has 
undoubtedly increased greatly since 1870 and the working- 
man may be right in thinking that this has been in some measure 
due to a social injustice which has not preserved a proper 
balance between his wages and the cost of his standard of living. 
The late veteran labor leader, George E. McNeill, in an argu- 
ment before a committee of the Massachusetts legislature, declared 
that the poor man had been unable to subsist on the “pauper 
wages” of the cotton industry, and as a result the wife, mother, 
and child had been dragged “from the sanctity of the home, 
and had become the prey of this devouring monster [the cot- 
ton mill].”*> Mr. McNeill was probably right as to the insuf- 
ficiency of the man’s wages, but the presence of women and 
children in the mills was certainly as much cause as effect. 
Ample evidence certainly exists to show that both women and 
children were employed in the earliest factories, and in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, they were the most numerous 
class of operatives.** 

The history of the employment of children in industry is 
an interesting chapter in the story of our economic development. 

*® Ethical Gains in Legislation, p. 33. Mrs. Kelley may be right in saying 
that although child labor existed before, it “reached no large dimensions in the 
United States before 1870.” Absolutely the number may not have been large, 
but surely evidence is not lacking to show that in the textile industries, a rela- 
tively larger number of children were employed than are employed today. 

“See Report of Mass. Bureau of Labor (1870), p. 108, where it is intimated 
that women and children have come into factories because conditions have 
changed and “low pay compels all to help.” 

® Argument of George E. McNeill (pamphlet, n.d., but probably 1871-75, 
Boston Public Library). 

“For evidence regarding the employment of women, see the Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. XIV, pp. 561 ff. 
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Looked at through an historical perspective our modern child- 
labor problem seems to have been inherited from the industrial 
and social life of the colonies, as well as from the industrial 
revolution and the establishment of the factory system. The 
having “all hands employed” was a part of the Puritan idea of 
virtue, and although the employment of children tended to 
become more and more for commercial purposes rather than for 
moral righteousness, the old moral arguments were used and 
are still used to support the commercialized system. It is clear 
and unmistakable that the colonial policy of promoting thrift 
and industry was skillfully used in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century by the “friends of industry” who saw in child 
labor a useful instrument for the developing of our national 
resources. Such documents as Samuel Slater’s time list for his 
first group of operatives, all children, the memorandum of the 
hiring out of Dennis Rier and his family of little children from 
Newburyport, or Lucy Larcom’s “Strange Story of a Little 
Child Earning Its Living” ** all point to a general acceptance 
of the propriety of children’s labor in the early days of the 
factory system. That so little interest was taken in the subject 
until the last two decades is due, perhaps, to the fact that our 
social reform movement belongs to recent, if not contemporary, 
history. A consciousness of our social sins today does not mean 
that they are of sudden growth, but rather that public opinion has 
slowly become enlightened enough to take cognizance of them. 
* Lucy Larcom, An Idyl of Work (Boston, 1875), p. 50. This poem of Miss 
Larcom’s which she describes in her preface as a “truthful sketch of factory life 
drawn from the memory of it during the time about thirty years since, when 
the work of the mills was done almost entirely by young girls from various 
parts of New England,” is very interesting. The words of one of the two 
little doffers (aged eleven and thirteen years) are worth quoting as an illustra- 
tion of Lucy Larcom’s own attitude toward the work: 
“We must learn, 

While we are children, how to do hard things, 

And that will toughen us, so Mother says; 

And she has worked hard always. Wher I first 

Learned to doff bobbins, I just thought it play. 

But when you do the same thing twenty times,— 

A hundred times a day, it is so dull.” (P. 49.) 
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THE CIVIC CONTROL OF ARCHITECTURE! 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 
University of Washington 


In the robust days of the mediaeval schoolmen, when the 
newly awakened passion for learning swept students to the Uni- 
versity centers by tens of thousands, a sturdy custom maintained 
which was known as the defense of the thesis. In accordance 
with this tradition—such was the democracy of those republics 
of letters—any student, whether native or foreign, to a univer- 
sity, whether known or uncouth, might challenge any of its 
doctors to debate. In coming before you to advocate a some- 
what drastic reform in the present status of architecture I feel 
something of the embarrassment that those scholastic novitiates 
of long ago must have felt when they found themselves, with 
timid theses, face to face with specialists of authority and repute. 

As you well know, it is the practice of the English gentry in 
laying out the grounds of a country estate so to arrange the 
approaches to the manor that the visitor will receive his first 
impression from the most favorable point of view. For like 
reasons I choose to approach my thesis somewhat circuitously, 
even though the path advance through the shady groves of 


philosophy. 

Despite the later teachings of Ruskin, and the expressive 
testimony of the whole arts-and-crafts movement, the academic 
distinction between the fine and the useful arts, inherited by the 
Renaissance from the Greek philosophy, is still accepted as 
orthodox by the majority of students. According to this vener- 
able dictum, the fine arts are those which are of solely intrinsic 
value—giving that pure pleasure which comes from the percep- 
tion of beauty—which serve no ulterior end, which are not 
blemished by any taint of subserviency to practical life; whereas 


*An address read before the Washington State Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, in connection with the first annual exhibition. 
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the useful arts are those which are extrinsic in value, utilitarian, 
providing life with the necessary means for existence, or sup- 
plying it with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources. The fine arts are said to find their justification in 
themselves, and the cry of “art for art’s sake” is the slogan of 
those zealots who would preserve the arts from any possible 
exposure to the contagion of utilitarianism. It is even a cause 
of regret to some among the Levites that a fine art may inci- 
dentally produce useful results, as if the Creator had for once 
been caught napping, and suffered pollution of the holy thing. 

Far be it from me to speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to 
encourage those who think to take the citadel by seven times 
encircling it with lorgnette or with prayer-book, yet it is a 
simple matter of history to demonstrate that the classical dis- 
tinction between the so-called fine and useful arts is fanciful and 
theoretic. For example, it must be evident “to half a soul and 
to a notion crazed” that Giotto painted the frescoes of St. 
Francis at Assisi with a didactic purpose in view. For cen- 
turies, indeed, painting was the recognized and voluntary hand- 
maid of religion, an office, in fact, which she did not resign even 
after she was conning coquetry from the warm pages of Ovid. 
In the sister art of poetry, your theorist, to be absolutely con- 
sistent, would be compelled to eliminate from the category of 
fine art all poems written for special occasions, such as Tenny- 
son’s noble “Ode to the Duke of Wellington,” or Browning’s 
“Why I am a Liberal.”” Indeed, have we not the testimony of 
our great epic poet, that in composing Paradise Lost he was 
actuated by a didactic purpose? 

How then are the fine arts to be differentiated? Or are there 
no fine arts at all? I take it that logic admits of only one possi- 
ble answer: irrespective of the question of utility, wherever an 
object possesses intrinsic value, and to the extent to which it 
possesses this value, it is fine art. The question of extrinsic 
value is quite beside the point. An object may serve some hum- 
ble domestic office, it may be nothing more than a kitchen utensil, 
yet if it possess beauty it is a product of fine art. Beauty, which, 
as a source of pleasure, is the criterion of intrinsic value, is the 
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offspring of emotion, and wherever an agreeable emotion has 
effectively assisted in the production of an object, there beauty 
will inevitably be present. Manufactured articles are products 
of the hands, with a minimum of brain power; art in the broad 
sense is the product of the head directing the hands, conformable 
to Aristotle’s well-known definition, “a habit of production in 
conscious accord with a correct method ;” but fine art is a prod- 
uct of head, hands, and heart, and engages and expresses the 
whole man. When a work of fine art is being produced, the 
glow of emotion translates the mind into the realm of imagina- 
tion, the realm where beauty is conceived, a realm whose gates 
no royal decree can unlock, and which only swing open in mute 
obedience to that “open sesame” which has been whispered to 
one in the deep recesses of his heart. Those gates once open, to 
each artist is disclosed the allotted vision; to one the deathless 
gods and the circling nectar, to one the sound of pipes and the 
rhythmic feet of youth and maidens turning in the dance, to one 
the goodly form of the god-like Achilles, to another the fair 
abodes of mortal men. 

Wherever, then, pleasant emotion is properly communicated 
to an object of man’s creation, there is beauty present, and the 
presence of beauty is the sole test of fine art. 

As beauty expresses the emotion of the artist, so in turn it is 
recognized by the spiritual sense, and a work of fine art is thus 
a medium through which we enter into sympathy with the feel- 
ings of another. Art is thus fundamentally social. In propor- 
tion to the sociality of the artist will be his power, and in propor- 
tion to ours will be our enjoyment. 

Accordingly, to the broad category of fine art one is com- 
pelled to admit all objects possessing beauty, in other words, all 
objects of intrinsic value. This will admit large classes of 
objects that are also of extrinsic value, serving some useful 
office. A Sheraton chair is thus a product of fine art possessing 
both intrinsic and extrinsic value, for it is a useful article of 
furniture and it gives pleasure by its graceful lines. A Turkish 
rug is a product of fine art, for, while the most satisfactory of 
floor coverings, it is also a source of perpetual joy, expressing 
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as it does the feelings of a people of imaginative life, notably 
sensitive and intense. The thousand and one domestic imple- 
ments of the mediaeval days that the mufSeum at Bruges pre- 
serves beneath “the belfry old and brown” are works of fine art, 
for they were produced by a people who demanded that beauty 
lighten every task. And our own arts-and-crafts movement, 
which has gone back to the middle centuries for its inspiration 
marks the quickening of art, and not its confusion or corruption. 

The assumption that the pursuit of utility is opposed to the 
production of beauty, which is the basis of the old distinction 
between the fine and the useful arts, is absolutely valid so far 
as it goes, but it fails to take account of the actual psychological 
conditions under which an object both useful and beautiful is 
produced. The craftsman cannot at one and the same time be 
thinking of the usefulness of the chair which he is making and 
be joyfully impressing his feeling for line and mass upon the 
material, for the one is an intellectual experience and the other 
an emotional. However, it is possible for one state quickly to 
succeed the other. What the craftsman actually does is first to 
reckon with the requirements of utility, and then, the restrictions 
being accepted, to give himself up to the joy of self-revelation, 
to the imparting of beauty, in the same way, though not in the 
same degree, as the musician, painter, or poet. From time to 
time he departs from this happy state of execution to assume 
the role of judge, and to satisfy himself that the demands of 
utility are not being sacrificed, but the assurance received, once 
more he is the happy child revealing dreams. Parallel to this 
experience of the craftsman is that of the spectator; he likewise 
being compelled to experience separately his recognition of the 
utility of the object and his pleasure in its beauty. 

Reference to utility is simply one more limitation placed 
upon the artist, for it must not be supposed that any artist is 
absolutely unrestricted. Every artist must reckon with the 
limitations peculiar to his own art; thus the painter is restrained 
by the limitation of his pigments, and cannot possibly secure the 
higher lights and the deeper shadows of nature; the poet is 
restricted by meter and by the inadequacy of words. Subjection 
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to the requirements of utility merely adds one more limitation to 
those natively inherent. Moreover, just as the severest strictures 
of the sonnet form serve to stimulate such a poet as Wordsworth 
to his finest work, so it is not unreasonable to suppose that many 
an artist in another field has been nerved to his best endeavor by 
the very exaction of utility. 

If all objects that possess beauty are thereby to be ranked as 
works of fine art, conversely all objects that lack beauty must be 
excluded. And this must apply to the products of poetry, paint- 
ing, and music as well as to those of so-called craftsmanship. 
Exclude all vain and soulless paintings, all musical compositions 
that are mere exercises in dexterity, as relentlessly as you exclude 
ugly chairs and vulgar wall papers. All art is activity, but only 
that art which draws upon the emotions is fine art. 

The term fine art then is not an aristocratic sur-name, to be 
applied to all the offspring, degenerate or not, of certain honor- 
able families of art; rather it is a mark of warranty placed upon 
all products turned out from the workshop of the imagination. 
This does not mean that all of the arts are of equal rank, that 
bookbinding and weaving are on a par with painting and poetry, 
for it is a far cry from such a poem as “Abt Vogler,” that por- 
trays the supreme ethical experience of a life, or a canvas dis- 
playing such insight as Watts’s portrait of Matthew Arnold, to 
a Navajo blanket, but it does mean that the poem, the portrait, 
and the blanket have one quality in common—beauty—which 
differentiates them from all meaner works of man. 

And now to turn to architecture, for all that I have been say- 
ing is of ultimate reference to that, it is capable of producing 
fine art under exactly the same conditions as any other art. 
Genetically designed to serve man’s protection and comfort, it 
may be, and often is, turned to rich account in gratifying his 
esthetic sense and stimulating and sustaining his moral life. It 
is usually considered to be inferior to painting, poetry, and 
music, because less flexible, less versatile, less immediate, less 
characteristic, less passionate and intense. Poetry and painting 
touch life at an infinite number of points; their commission 
allows them to exhaust, if they can, the content of human 
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experience; their range is unrestricted; they may appeal to the 
emotions of sex, to the social feelings, the parental, patriotic; 
and this broad human interest reacts in favor of the work of 
art, apparently heightening its beauty and rendering the pleasure 


peculiarly tangible and acute. 

How much more vivid and insistent is the appeal in poetry 
than in architecture is felt on comparing the retiring simplicity 
of a cottage with, say, the simplicity in such a poem as Words- 
worth’s “Solitary Reaper,” romantic, and emotionally acute as 
it is: 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 

Just north of Ravenna Park, beside a little tributary stream, 
is a charming wide-eaved cottage, set back among the daffodils. 
One cannot see it without a feeling of pleasure, and yet it is only 
in an indirect way that one recognizes ifs simplicity as what it 
actually is, the simplicity of a human life, a beautiful trait of 
character impressed upon a foreign material. 

Nevertheless, despite the intensity and the poignancy of the 
emotional appeal in poetry, music, and painting, there is no other 
art that compares with architecture in influence upon the life of 
a community, that has such a strong claim upon the solicitude of 
public-spirited men, that demands such civic concern. 

But before entering upon the defense of such a statement, it 
is expedient to consider the aesthetic and moral content of 
architecture. The sense appeal of architecture resides in the 
happy dispositions of lines, in the management of mass, and to 
some extent in color. Just why certain colors and certain dis- 
positions of line and mass stimulate the optic nerves pleasantly, 
and thereby make us happy, it is a matter for physiological 
psychology to answer; for our purpose it is only necessary to 
recognize that such is the effect. 
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But much of the happiness that architecture gives us is 
derived, not from mere sense pleasure, but from associative 
moral ideas, supplied by emotion, which exalt the beauty of line, 
mass and color. 

Contrary to the accepted notion, I believe that there is no 
other art which reveals moral and emotional life with such 
clarity and fidelity. This is due to the exactions of the material 
through which the architect expresses himself. Music, painting 
and poetry can bring out much modulation and shading in emo- 
tions, can express moral subtlety, and complexity of feelings. 
For example, through the flexibility and plasticity of language 
the poet can exhibit the intricate emotional life of such a 
character as Hamlet; the architect is forbidden to do this by the 
very clumsiness of his medium. Stone, brick, and wood are not 
adapted to such interpretation. On the other hand, however, 
architecture allows the expression of elemental and uncompli- 
cated emotions or moral states with utmost frankness, and 
admits of bold, broad, open epic effects. Alone among the arts, 
it perpetuates the traditions of all early art, for music and poetry 
were once emotionally uninvolved and broad in workmanship. 

Simplicity, sincerity, sympathy, humility, self-control, obedi- 
ence, faith, joy, gratitude, and their opposites, confusion, deceit- 
fulness, coldness, pride, self-indulgence, wantonness, infidelity, 
despair, ingratitude, to name only those that first come to mind, 
are moral or immoral qualities that architecture expresses with 
great definiteness. It is the merest commonplace to speak of the 
noble blending of strength and tenderness in Gothic architecture 
of the spiritual aspiration that resides in its pointed arches and 
exalted interpretation of light, or to observe that the Renaissance 
disposition of light and shade in broad masses is expressive of 
power, or that the Greek temple exhibits poise and serenity. But 
one does not need to turn to the supreme periods of architecture. 
One has but to walk along the streets of this or of any other city 
to find illustrations of the qualities that I have enumerated. To 
look at the darker side, people are worshiping in churches that, 
however costly, defy the humility and aspiration that are the 
very essence of their profession; pupils are daily entering the 
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portals of school houses that silently, eloquently, preach hard- 
ness of heart, hopelessness, the futility of the imagination or of 
sensibility; and children are being reared in houses that exalt 
pride, conceit, and falsehood. 

Now it may be objected that what I have been saying about 
the emotional and moral qualities in architecture is correct 
enough in theory, but that it misses fire in practice because the 
great majority of people do not pay any attention to architec- 
ture. To this I would reply that practically all of the people are 
some of the time thinking about the character of the buildings 
that they see, and that some of the people are conscious of the 
architecture about them practically all of the time. We are very 
much inclined to underestimate the attention that the less 
educated classes pay to architecture. For example, of a Sun- 
day afternoon scores of people walk along the streets in the 
residential suburbs, and they look at the houses and comment 
upon them, and I have often been interested in talking with 
working-men to find that they have their own ideas, untrained 
and crude as they may be, of what is good and bad in buildings. 
Even were the appeal to most people merely subconscious, the 
influence would yet be beyond computation; an unobserved yet 
living force, silently shutting or opening the avenues of the life. 

The greater range and vividness of certain other of the arts 
has already been acknowledged, but what architecture loses in 
this regard it more than gains in pervasiveness. I read the 
“Solitary Reaper’ once or twice a year, but I walk along cer- 
tain streets and see certain buildings a thousand times a year. 
Indeed, the majority of people will not read poetry or listen to 
good music, and cannot see good paintings, but look at build- 
ings they must. So far as getting a public is concerned, archi- 
tecture is in a class by itself. We seek out and wait upon poetry, 
painting, and music, but architecture intercepts our very steps. 
It must necessarily do more to determine the aesthetic sense of a 
community than all other influences combined; it is the school 
in which ninety-nine out of every hundred people get their train- 
ing in aesthetics. The architecture of a city is therefore a mat- 
ter of supreme moment to its welfare. If the architecture is 
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ugly, it is impossible to keep the populace sensitive to beauty. 
It degrades and vitiates the aesthetic sense, and tends to deaden 
the nobler spiritual emotions that attend it. It adds to the 
misery, the stupidity, and the viciousness of people. If, on the 
other hand, the architecture is uniformly good, it tones the 
whole community life. Such is the uniform testimony from the 
“model village’’ communities. 

Indeed, I think that we are not at all aware of the immense 
social asset that uniformly good architecture would be. Fancy 
a city in which all of the buildings are beautiful, and trace the 
influence on the lives of the inhabitants. In the first place, it 
would add greatly to the happiness of people, for, as has been 
observed, it is the normal function of beauty to make us happy. 
Unless we have allowed ourselves to become diseased happi- 
ness will attend beauty as naturally as flowers turn to the sun. 

Not only would there be this happiness derived from the 
beautiful houses, but there would be the happiness derived from 
the many beautiful things that the beautiful houses would 
demand. Beauty begets beauty, and it is the variest common- 
place to observe that when people have one beautiful thing they 
want other beautiful things to go with it. If one has a beauti- 
ful house he wants beautiful grounds, and tasteful furnishings, 
and good books, good music, and good clothes. A few months 
ago I had the pleasure of announcing to my little son of five 
years that there was a new sister who would like to see him. 
He looked up from the sand house that he was building to 


inquire if she were pretty. I assured him that she was. “Then,” 
he replied, “I’ve got to get busy,” and nothing would do but 
that he must take a bath and put on his Sunday clothes pre- 
paratory to the ceremony of being presented. If all the houses 
in Seattle were beautiful, we would drive ugliness from every 


nook and cranny of the city. 

The fact is that it is very hard for a generation whose ideal 
is acceleration to appreciate the value of happiness. So bent are 
we, I say, on going fast, so absorbed are we in the mere experi- 
ence of the going, that we do not stop to ask where we are 
going, or to recognize that it is possible actually to “get there;” 
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or if we do, it is to shudder at the possibility of arrested motion. 
American men work with an intensity, a greediness that is 
appalling, and the tragedy of it all is that they do not see that 
work, at the most, can be nothing but a means to an end. If we 
ever do arrive in this world, or any other, it can only be at one 
place, the City of Happiness. All other stopping-places are mere 
way stations, or else on the wrong road altogether. In other 


words, the attainment of happiness is the only thing that makes 
effort rational. It is the one spiritual state which has intrinsic 
value; all work, all religion, all art, can have no significance 
apart from the securing of it. As men of great vision have 
always seen, heaven is a state of perduring joy. How vain, 
then, our living, if we despise or neglect happiness! Happiness 
is all gain, and every moment of real happiness that people 
experience is a blow at false ideals, and is a realization of life. 

The experience of happiness is always attended by an expand- 
ing of the life, an enlargement of the sympathies, a fruitful 
quickening of the social impulse, and those familiar with the 
“model villages” insist that this indirect moral effect of beauty 
is very great. We have all experienced something of this in 
listening to music or toa drama. The inhabitants of our beauti- 
ful city will have ready and discerning sympathy for one another. 

Again, these inhabitants will see in their buildings, both 
public and private, eloquent illustrations of noble moral quali- 
ties, and such virtues as sincerity, sympathy, and simplicity, 
themselves incorporated into the soul of beauty, will in turn 
inculcate in men and women a like condition. 

If this is not the mere Utopia of an idle dream, if it be really 
desirable to have good architecture, and nothing but good archi- 
tecture, in our cities, there ought to be some way of bringing the 
change about. American architecture is, on the whole, improv- 
ing, and the last twenty years mark an appreciable advance, and 
yet, under present conditions, two hundred years would scarcely 
suffice to realize the ideal that I have pictured. Such an organ- 
ization as the American Institute of Architects is doing what it 
can to train the public taste and to establish a high standard of 
production, but opposed to it are not only untrained and unpro- 
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fessional architects, but a public who, for the most part, have 
not taste at all commensurate with their freedom and wealth. 
If now the desired change cannot be effected with the legal 
status of architecture what it is, is it not possible actually to 
change this status? I believe that it is so, and I am ready to pro- 
pose that the municipality assume the task. Is it immoderate to 
suggest that the municipality, which in so many ways now 
cares for life physically, intellectually, and morally, should also 
be to some extent the guardian of the aesthetic life? The power 
of beauty is the one power of life that government now ignores. 
It is quite natural that the other powers should be the first to 
enlist civic interest, for their needs appear to be more pressing, 
but the time is ripe, I believe, to ask the state to assume some- 
thing of a supervision of beauty. 

But what changes that would not improperly restrict per- 
sonal freedom, and that would be a proper incentive, and not an 
improper curb, to the architects themselves, can be made? This 
question is one that has interested me very much, and, puzzling 
as it is, by way of suggestion I would like to make certain 
proposals. 

In the first place I would establish the office of city archi- 
tect as a part of the municipal government. This office would 
carry a very generous salary, so that a man of real worth could 
accept it without undue financial sacrifice. To safeguard the 
office from politics, 1 would have candidates submit designs to a 
tribunal appointed by the fellows of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The city architect would have associated with him a council, 
likewise chosen by merit. All plans for proposed buildings 
would be submitted to this body, and those that were un- 
worthy of the city would be vetoed. Of course the architect 
and his council would not use their office to promote any par- 
ticular styles of architecture, but would welcome individuality in 
so far as it was in accord with the correct principles of art. In 
fact, I would have the office conduct frequent prize contests for 
various styles of buildings, in order that the architects of the 
city might be stimulated to their best endeavors. 
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For every building erected there would have to be an archi- 
tect’s plan, and in order that this might not work a hardship on 
the poor, the office would furnish a large number of acceptable 
designs from which a choice might be made. For the plan thus 
accepted, a nominal price would be paid, and this would be 
turned over to the architect who filed the plan with the office, 
and who would superintend the erection of the building. These 
plans could be used many times, provided, of course, that undue 
duplication in any one locality were prohibited. In this way | 
would prevent the erection of characterless little houses, and the 
practice of stealing plans. 

The office would observe hours of consultation, when experts 
would discuss plans or the larger architectural questions of the 
city with any who might wish to avail themselves of such ser- 
vice. This would be of peculiar advantage to those men who 
erect business and office blocks, for it is extremely difficult to 
make such structures beautiful, with reasonable expense. That 
it can be done is shown by some of the very tall office buildings, 
which offer the most trying of problems. Some of these build- 
ings spring with litheness and vigor, and with their severe 
restriction of ornament to the upper stories have somewhat the 
character of a good Greek column. The aesthetic enjoyment 
that they give is often very great. It is to the interest of every- 
one who builds on a business avenue to have every other building 
good, in order that his own structure may be effective. Indeed, 
it is hard for the imagination to picture the effect, or -to esti- 
mate the business potency, of a street, such, for example, as 
Third Avenue is to be, in which all of the architecture was 
harmonious, and mutually attractive and supportive. The busi- 
ness man, his architect, and the city engineer should work out 
the problem of each building block together. The business man 
would be watchful for the utility of his building and for its 
economy, the architect for the preservation of his individuality 
in his work, and the city architect for the general harmony of 
the street. 

There would also be courses of illustrative lectures to be 
delivered before community clubs, and in the high schools—if 
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not in the upper grades—systematic courses of one or two 


lectures a month running through the four years. I think these 
lectures would be very seriously received, for I am convinced 
that the majority of people want to have attractive houses and 


are eager to be taught what is good. 

The office would also have charge of the granting of licenses, 
in case state licenses were not required, because the city would 
regard quack architects as equally objectionable with quack 
physicians or lawyers. 

To the architects themselves, I think that nothing but good 
could result from such a departure. They would be protected 
against vandalism, there would be much more work for them 
to do, there would be a more rational and meritorious competi- 
tion, and there would be the enduring satisfaction of united and 
systematic effort in carrying out a project in which self-interest 
and altruism were happily combined. The city would be one 
vast work of art, to the realization of which each architect would 
contribute. 

In these suggestions, I have not attempted to exhaust the 
possibilities of such an office, but merely to suggest a general 
line of procedure which allows of being modified or supple- 
mented. Further possibilities have doubtless suggested them- 
selves to your minds already. 

Such a departure as I have proposed would cost, I should 
think, $15,000 a year, an average cost of five cents apiece, the 
price of a plain soda or of a pair of shoe strings, when the city 
has 300,000 inhabitants. It would result in a city of unique 
beauty and in a happier and more moral people. And further 
than that it would be a great stimulus to architecture itself, for 
it has always been true that the periods of most virile activity in 
the arts have been those in which the populace at large have fur- 
nished an appreciative public. Under such encouragement was 
the Gothic church, the Japanese print, and the German musical 
revival produced. 

Our city is stili in its infancy. Only a handful of really 
permanent buildings have yet been erected. It is ours to do with 
as we list. And is not the task one to stir the zeal of youth and 
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to reanimate the spirit of old age. How fair does the city seem 
this early summer day! Encircled by the mountains, lakes 
gleaming in idleness, the ocean at its feet, hills and valleys 
pleasantly folded together, and the soft haze of May over it all. 
Such it now is, thanks to kindly nature, and can one reflect 


temperately upon its future? 


How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


THE NATIONALISM OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


BY A CHINESE STUDENT IN AMERICA1 


My DEAR M ———-: II have duly received your favor of 
January 26, for which please accept my thanks. Having pleas- 
antly read it over, I decide to answer a few lines in spite of the 
fact that I am overworked with scholastic burdens. 

I am really sorry to know that you have been ill, and your 
sickness has been severe as you told me in the letter. It is also 
to my great dissatisfaction that I have not been able to know the 
fact until I read your letter. I do hereby express and extend my 
sympathy with you in the situation. And I also hope that you 
will be able to restore your entire health and be strong, indeed, 
stronger than ever before, so that you may do your great and 
noble work, full of His spirit and efficient in His service. 

To ———,, who has been your coworker and lately, as you 
have told me, your copatient, I also wish that you would kindly 
give my sympathy and good will. 

It is, indeed, to my satisfaction to know that “some things in 
the letter have made you glad to know.” But to expect that I 
should be able to please you in every way and please everybody, 
oi course you know, is a matter of impossibility. The real 
question is whether it pleases my God as I know Him, and 
secondly, whether it pleases my real self as it is. Of course, 
whenever I can please anybody without compromising the above, 


1 This letter was not written for publication. It is the frank confession of a 
student to a former teacher in the missionary school in China in which he 
became a Christian. He has been in this country four years. A year ago he 
received the Bachelor’s degree from a denominational college in the Middle 
West. He is now a candidate for the Master’s degree in another institution. 
He will return to his home, and hopes to find a place in which he may be 
useful to “new China.” He asked several of his instructors to criticize the 
letter, and at their request consented to its publication without the use of his 
name. We print it simply as a truthful reflection of the effect which conflicting 
influences that are parts of the present situation in China have had upon the 
mind of a single student.—Ep, 
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it is also my pleasure to do so. I suppose you will agree with 
me on this point. We also agree in the belief that in every- 
thing we must rely upon our God or the Providence. But as 
soon as we come to the methods, practical emphasis of facts and 
concentration of energy, there is a divergence of opinion and 
belief. My purpose and ambition, if these are correct words, is 
to be a humble servant of my God, my fellow men, and my 
fellow countrymen by identifying myself with the cause of edu- 
cation which has been the method of Confuscianism. My inter- 
ests are many-sided, religious as well as others. Besides, my 
religious view does not need to be the same as that of others as 
long as difference of opinion in certain respects, and to a cer- 
tain extent, is inevitable. 

With reference to the service of God as our object, there is 
no difference of opinion between us at all. Our disagreement 
lies in “methods” as you have called it. Kant says, “Our object 
is the same, but our methods and results are widely different.” 

I have three things in mind, and they are all contained in 
three words, viz., Divinity, Humanity, and Nationality. Briefly 
stated, my opinion is as follows: 

The first in the order of importance is Divinity; the second 
is Humanity; and the third is Nationality. Without the basis of 
nation, mankind cannot be served. Without Nationality and 
Humanity as a sort of background, God cannot be served. 

I remember at the commencement meeting at Hangchow Col- 
lege several years ago a certain pastor thought that he had cor- 
rected and improved my idea when he said, “the Kingdom of 
God, not the country of China. Love the God and serve Him 
only.” I still think now, as I thought then, that he has entirely 
misunderstood the situation, i. e., my viewpoint, the occasion, 
and China’s position at that time. The subject of my speech was 
a patriotic one, “China Today.’’ How do you think of it? 

China’s present situation is full of dangers, spiritual as well 
as physical. The greatest physical danger in my sight is the 
threatening condition of China’s existence from the dangers of 
two kinds, (a) from without, through the invasion of the for- 
eign forces and aggression of foreign interests by way of “Might 
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is Right; (b) from within, in the form of superstition and cor- 
ruption, ignorance and weakness, poverty and selfishness, and 
the misconception of our old tradition—‘Right is Might.” An 
effort on the part of the Chinese people to remedy the situation 
or to prevent the dangers is absolutely demanded by China, and 
such demand is the most peremptory, forcible, and immediate. 

Under the present circumstances, in my opinion, the supreme 
duty of every true child of old China, male or female, old or 
young, Christian or non-Christian, if you please, is (1) to pre- 
serve her national existence, (2) to resist the unreasonable 
demands of the foreigners, and to resist it with a sufficient force 
if necessary, and I am sorry to say, force is a necessity and is 
the only salvation of China from the hell of the western mili- 
tarism, (3) to improve the conditions of (@) individual living 
and (6) social welfare. 

It is the duty of those who have received the light freely and 
“arly, let us say, to shine freely and brightly. It is incumbent 
upon them to act unselfishly and enlightenedly. Christians as 
Chinese citizens are under the absolute obligation to study and 


think diligently, soberly, and carefully in order to receive more 
nd better light themselves, and then to awaken, enlighten, 
agitate, direct, lead, and keep the nation on the way of pros- 
perity and progress. Everybody cannot do everything, but 


everybody must do something. 

Preaching is a good thing, I admit. But to expect and insist 
on every Christian to be a preacher or to say that under any 
circumstances, preaching is always the best thing, is a simple 
foolishness. No disaster that may confront soldiers can be 
greater than that at the beginning of or during a battle, the 
soldiers of one army should be made to cast away their arms of 
protection, and kneel down and pray to our God while the enemy 
keeps on firing their machine guns and pouring down balls and 
bullets upon them. Will it not be a very great mistake for a 
preacher to continue his sermon and urge his congregation to 
remain in their seats when the church is on fire? 

I am not sure whether I have made my thought clear to you 
or not. At present I am not interested in the rightness or 
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wrongness of my opinion expressed in this letter. The question 
whether I am wrong or right here, or whether you are right or 
wrong, does not concern me at all. I leave it entirely to the 
omniscient. Perhaps time may give us light. But I do want to 
urge you to understand what my thought ts. 

I have studied the problem for some time; I have read what 
some of the best authorities have written on the subject; I have 
learned from some of the greatest living persons ; my prayer has 
also been persistent; though my observation has not been so 
full, so wide, and so various as to yield a great satisfaction, yet 
I think it is no presumption and no exaggeration for me to say 
that I have almost availed of all opportunities of observation 
within the possible command of a person situated as lam. May 
I add that I have found that my humble opinion is on agreeable 
terms with that of persons who are the most conversant and 
best qualified to deal with the subject in China, England, United 
States, and other countries? 

So great my admiration and worship of the western civiliza- 
tion has been and still is; so deeply I have been intoxicated with 
Christianity while in Christian schools at home and abroad, and 


still am; so predominantly I have been influenced and attracted 
by the good Christians and missionaries, and still am, and their 
influence upon me is after all not bad, but beneficent and enno- 
bling, I think. Yet, miserable me! in spite of all, I cannot help 
feeling an irresistible reaction in my spirit and soul. I have 
something against the Christians as such and their conceptions 


of Christianity. 

Christians and missionaries in China and America are liable 
to make errors here. They may think, as I know they often do, 
that the Chinese students should not be allowed to come to 
America, because they will see things and change their minds. 
This is a mistake. It is a bad thing to make a mistake. It will 
be worse to keep the mistake when one can have the opportunity 
to correct it. A Christian, like other good people, cannot 
afford it. 

At first I thought that the enlightened West knows China 
with her people and civilization, and knows us better than the 
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so-called ignorant and uncivilized China knows the great modern 
and proud world. But really, is there any difference between 
the Chinese as knowers of others and others as knowers of the 
Chinese? I can tell you truly and respectfully that there is too 
much ignorance even in the circle of university men here. You 
can tell the rest yourself. 

Another interesting thing. The magazines and newspapers 
published in the English language are fully stuffed with facts 
and fictions. Sense is mixed up with nonsense, understandings 
with misunderstandings, knowledge with ignorance, educated 
learning with childish absurdities. In a word, what the West 
is pleased to apply to the Chinese is equally true, if not more 
true, of themselves. To tell the truth, I am at a loss to find out 
which monster of ignorance and misunderstanding and preju- 
dice, all devilish and hellish, is greater and more fierce. 

It may be surprising to you when I say that at the present 
moment I hold the notion that in spiritual civilization, China is 
still the superior, at least, she need not feel ashamed of it. I, 
however, do not doubt for a moment that in material progress 
the West is far ahead. 

I think the missionaries, in spite of their good will, noble 
devotion, and unselfish work, have done more harm to China 
than good; they have done more harm than any other people 
from the West, politicians and traders; and the greatest of all 
these harms is that China has been made unknown, and much 
worse, misunderstood. Consciously and unconsciously, pur- 
posefully and indifferently, directly and indirectly (such as 
through statesmen, travelers, etc.), missionaries make misrepre- 
sentations and thereby cause the western people to form mis- 
understandings. It may be that I can as well say that the 
missionaries have played upon the people, and made feools of 
them. Am I saying too much? Of course, I am addressing 
now the intelligent people. 

The missionaries, generally speaking, are confined within 
the low parts of China’s civilization. They come into contact 
with the worst element of China’s citizenship and morality. 
It has been, furthermore, their interest and habit to see the 
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dark and gloomy side of China. The truth is that the mis- 
sionary attitude in China has been largely egotistic fault- 
finding, almost never wholesome criticism. When they write 
home, they usually draw pictures of the worst things that 
they have seen, and often give bad interpretations of good 
things. When they come home, they tell the people of abnor- 
mal and unusual cases that they know of. Of course, the pur- 
pose of the missionaries is to appeal to the missionary sym- 
pathy of their own countrymen. They want to arouse and 
revive their missionary spirit and work up and stir up mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. I do henceforth ask for a fair and square 
answer to my honest and sincere question, “Who is responsible 
for the misconception of things Chinese in this large western 
part of the world?” 

No doubt, it will be interesting to everybody, as it ought to 

so, to reconsider some concrete facts. The Chinese are 
accused of being liars and bribers while the Americans are 
defended as being truth-tellers and not grafters. ‘On Sundays,” 
all business in 


there is a bold and imposing generalization that 
\merica is closed.”” America is told that a China woman beats 
the feet of her little young daughter into pulp and then sells 
her. The missionaries in China say that America is not right 
in excluding the Chinese while their own brothers, brethren, 
and too many of their countrymen conscientiously believe in and 
maintain therewith the exclusion of “John Chinaman.” A cer- 
tain educational missionary who has been long in China, as I 
learned, wanted to separate the Chinese students from the 
Americans on account of his knowledge or misknowledge of the 
Chinese, that the heathen China is low in morality and cheap in 
character. Very unfortunately China has bad things. But 
quite uniquely, the missionaries tell them to America either at 
random or at wholesale, accompanied with imaginations and 
exaggerations naturally. Enough of this. Before we proceed, 
perhaps it may be worth while to have you missionaries and us 
missionaried come together and talk it over. Remember the 
fact that, from the Chinese standpoint the students here have 
many things to tell their fellow-countrymen when they return 
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home and, if they will, to the great discredit and shame of 
Christian America. 

I may be mistaken myself, or I may mislead the opinion of 
others, or some people may misunderstand me_ themselves. 
There is no perfect thing and no perfect man in the world, 
because perfection does not exist here. Therefore, the mis- 
sionaries may be, as I hope them to be, better in reality than in 
my thought and expression. They are sure enough good men. 
The only trouble is, in my opinion, that they are not only not 
so good as they ought to be, but also not so good as many people 
are inclined to think them to be. What I am certain is that from 
the standpoint of nationalism and patriotism, they give us little 
or no Satisfaction, or substantial aid. 

The above was written to you with all sincerity and earnest- 
ness. I am not to be understood that I, in thus speaking, become 
thereby an atheist and infidel, I suppose. I respect the mission- 
aries; I value their work; I esteem their devotion; I admire their 
courage; I worship their unselfishness. What I dislike most is 
their “‘one-sidedness,” or Christianism, let me say, please; what 
I love most is their “Christian love” and sincerity. 

You see, I desire “Tolerance.” I believe in “Personal 
Responsibility.” I dislike and disapprove “Insistency.” I do 
greatly appreciate your praying in behalf of me and also that 
of my friend, ————. I, however, on my part, have also been 
praying constantly for you and my friend. I do not object to 
real “Christianizing,” but I am greatly against false “American- 
izing.”’ I think China can get along very well without particu- 
lar creeds, doctrines, and opinions. She may get along better 
without them. Moreover, personal opinions of the missionaries 
ought not to be taken as authorities without giving good and 
sure reasons. 

I like to add that as far as personal characters, morality, 
and relations are concerned, I am sorry to say that in my own 
experience, I have been unable to find much difference between 
Christians and non-Christians in this country. The fact is that 
non-Christians treat me as well as the Christians, if not better. 

Patriotism is now my decided journey of life. For China, 
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our dear great and old country, I am very willing, if it is neces- 
sary, even to sacrifice my insignificant self and give it in 


exchange for the sacred habitation of our dear ancestors and 
the happy land of our beloved successors. For the salvation of 
China I am even willing to damn my soul, if necessary. 

By the way, let me call your attention to the spirit of sacri- 
fice in Moses, Paul, and David or Samuel. Each of these men 
wished to sacrifice his soul in order to save his people, if it had 
been necessary. In the career of my own choice, I have been 
long desiring and yearning for the same spirit and its realization 
thereof. Tell me wherein I am wrong. 

I believe, and very firmly, that it is our duty to preserve 
China for the coming Chinese who will be great men, to develop 
and prepare China for her part in the future work of world’s 
co-operation and progress in which she is destined to participate 
and play a very important role. Do you missionaries kindly 
say no more, for the sake of all concerned, that “China would 
be better governed by the foreigners ;” and also no more, under 
the present circumstances, at least, “Don’t talk Patriotism,” 
“Too much of Patriotism,” “No use for Patriotism.”” I have 
learned that Patriotism and Modern Nations are inseparable 
things, rather, the two make one thing. The American mis- 
sionaries in particular ought to know the spirit of Patriotism 
and her part in influencing the conduct of national life in the 
United States of America. Otherwise, they must be either fools 
or liars. 

On the highway of Patriotism, with the banner writ large 
and clear, “China for the Chinese,’”’ my resolution is inflexible, 
my steps are firm, my attitude is uncompromising, my will is 
very strong. I feel, however weak it may be in other things, 
and any sacrifice on my part, if I should be allowed to enjoy this 
privilege, will be very willingly and freely given. 

In short, my position forcibly expressed, amounts to this— 
Rather China without Christianity than Christianity without 
China. If Christianity cannot get along with the existence of 
China, or without disturbing or curbing her national life, we, 
at least most of us Christians, will have none of it. Upon this, 
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we are determined. Yes, if you please, you can call this to be a 
worldly idea of a worldly man. Indeed, in that sense, we do 
care for China and the world only; we do not want Christianity 
at all. 

Personally, I believe, and really, that I myself can know and 
decide better than any human being can do for me as to what 
and how I shall live my life. I think I can do much better, 
perhaps a hundred times better, if you will, than if I chose to be 
a preacher, in accordance with the persuasion of you mission- 
aries. I refer to the religious interest alone, other things being 
put aside, in order to gratify your missionary appetite. 

I wish I could tell you something of my feeling when | 
think of the past, the present and the future of the black and 
red races and that of all existing but conquered and subject 
nations. The cruel fate of most of them is told. I am wonder- 
ing if these things have ever touched and troubled the minds 
of most of you missionaries. It does not seem to me that you 
have been troubled by them. If not! why not? 

True to the dictates of my conscience, I wish to tell you that 


religion, or even let us say, Christianity, pure and simple, can 
never be sufficient, in my opinion, to help and save China, unless 
you enlarge the sphere of your so-called religious interest. My 
whole self is almost broken down for your blameworthiness 
when I think of your responsibility to God, to the world, and to 
China, and the way you let your religious zeal express itself 


under the present circumstances. 

I shall be very glad to listen again to what you have to say 
with reference to what and how I shall do. Now you can 
readily see that this is quite a big concession to you on my part. 
You know, it has been my habit, and I will always try to do so, 
to give careful consideration to different opinions of reliable 
persons, but unconditionally reserve to myself the right and 
responsibility of choice and decision. 

Preaching is all right. To love God and serve Him is all 
right. The trouble is that most of you people, as it seems to 
me, think that one is right only when he is a preacher, doing 
and knowing little or nothing else. I assert that such is the 
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substance of your thought and conduct. That is a mistake. I 
think it will be the greatest misfortune, yes, indeed, too great 
for the Chinese to suffer, however forbearing always they are, 
if China should do as you wish it. To make a long story short, 
the present situation is, in my opinion, worse than when “‘the 
blind lead the blind,” because now the blind persuade and urge 
the less blind to follow and be led. Your one-sidedness, reduced 
to simplicity, is worse than the monastic one-sidedness. Oh! 
China and Christianity! Where are you? What are you doing? 

I am very much afraid that your counsel and persuasion, 
which you and others give to me and to other Chinese, is fatal 
in every respect. I say fatal. Thus speaking, I hope, I have 
not done injustice to those missionaries who have given us 
sympathy and due credit or consideration to our objects and 
actions. 

The real trouble is that most of you, I do not say all of you, 
say that the Chinese ought to love our country (you never say, 
to serve it), but when we begin to try to realize our patriotic 
consciousness and express it in our speeches and actions, at 
once you want to stop and turn us back absolutely to indiffer- 
ence. You wish us as Christian citizens “to do nothing” and 
“to be nothing,” so to speak. I think this alone is a sufficient 
reason for the enemies of Christianity to attack the mission- 
aries and Christians at large and regard them as unpatriotic and 
traitors to China. 

Perhaps the missionary situation is too peculiar and too 
deep for me. It may be more good than bad. But it is certainly 
bad to the patriotic cause. I have long found out that most of 
us enlightened Chinese Christians know that fact. The enlight- 
ened missionaries know it too. And all missionaries ought to 
be enlightened, anyway. 

Let me also tell you something of my religious attitude. I 
like to say that I hold a liberal view. To the weak-minded 
orthodoxy, I may look like a heretic. But do whatever you 
please, still I don’t care. Haven't I said already that I prefer 
China as such to Christianity as such? I refuse to be told other- 
wise by any human being, however clever he may be. I may be 
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right and I may be wrong. But that’s nothing to me. I mean 
to say that we do not have time for argument. You understand 
what I am saying. I am also conscious that against the narrow- 
minded Confucianists I have likewise committed a heresy. But 
why should one be afraid of them? Stick to the truth and be 
a patriot. That's my motto. That’s my ambition. That’s my 
object. That’s all. 

According to my humble opinion one is religion and the 
other is ethics, and the two can and will co-operate with each 
other. Confucianism is ethical, because it leaves out the rela- 
tion of man to God and the future life, which are, in my view, 
essential elements of all religions. I believe, and very resolutely, 
that there is no conflict at all between the true Christianity and 
the true Confucianism. Fight against Confucianism? You 
can, if you will. But I will not. 

At the bottom of my heart, I am of all anxiety and hope 
that we, the assumed Christian patriots, should have the sym- 
pathy, co-operation, and close and constant companionship of 
our Christian countrymen and missionary friends. Every kind 
of departure must be unpleasant, especially a departure of this 
kind. At least, it is so with me. 

To you, my dear ————, this lengthy letter, and the unre- 
strained liberty of expression, I have now written; and this I 
have done simply because you have taken an interest in me, the 
unworthy, and also because of your real and deep interest in my 
friend, Foh Tsu. If this letter is too long, I must beg your 
pardon. If too short, you have to excuse me. For errors, 
defects, and obscurities in expression and thought, I leave them 
to your correction and supplement. I have tried with my 
utmost to be clear and distinct. Should my expression have 
been too strong, you can soften it yourself. That is to say, 
you just read it softly. 

Should you missionaries and Americanized Christians, for- 
tunately few, be more cautious, considerate and sympathetic, we 
would rejoice and bless you greatly. Then most Chinese will 
help you, too. Or I seem to see as if there were clouds, darkness 
and dangers coming to cover and overwhelm them. Certainly, 
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one-sided and bigoted Christianity is doomed. Modern China 
will not tolerate it. 

I suppose you appreciate the pains I have taken in writing 
this letter, because I hold myself responsible, to a certain 
extent, to your correct understanding of me and my ideas, but, 
of course, not to your criticism and judgment. I am also with 
the hope that in the future this letter will save us much writing 
and talking on this subject. You know I have made up my 
mind already. 

[ am very anxious to see that you are not greatly displeased 
with the letter, at least not angry. If you are, just remember 
how you missionaries have dealt with the Chinese people. How 
often the Chinese had good reasons to get angry with you, yet 
how often they were not. I have written to you mainly for the 
sake of the Chinese. Your and my personal affairs are relatively 
not important. Many thanks for your introduction to the emi- 
nent professor, Dr. Henderson, of the Department of Sociology, 
in the University of Chicago. I have had a very pleasant and 
profitable conversation with him. As I understand it, the pro- 


fessor’s opinion is generally in agreement with mine. He told 
me that he would write to you soon. I asked him to advise and 


suggest that you missionaries should be tolerant of honest 
differences of opinion unless you are very sure that God told 
you that you were right and others were wrong. 

[ will come home presently, sometime the next summer. I 
do not have any definite idea yet. Dr. Burton will lead an expe- 
dition into China and study the educational needs of our country 
at the beginning of next year. 

With my kindest regards, good will, and Christian love, to 
you and all, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
X 


THE PENSION SYSTEMS OF THE UNION AND OF THE SEVERAL 
STATES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


The federal government.—This system is instructive in rela- 
tion to workingmen’s insurance both as a precedent and as a 
warning. The costly errors committed in its foundation and 
administration will warn the future legislator to prepare care- 
fully and scientifically in advance a consistent and reasonable 
plan. The pension idea itself, in spite of faults of law and 
administration, has already prepared the way for insurance of 
old age for wage earners. From the beginning of our history as 
a people the pension method of caring for servants of the com- 


munity has been familiar. The earliest settlers of New England 
adopted the principle that it was both the duty and the inter- 
est of the commonwealth to provide pensions for those who risk 


their lives in war for the defense of all. 


In 1636 the Plymouth Pilgrims enacted a regulation that whosoever 
should set forth as a soldier and return maimed should be maintained by 
the colony for the rest of his life. The Virginia Assembly of 1644 passed 
a law providing pensions for disabilities. Our first real pension law was 
passed by the Continental Congress, August 26, 1776. 


The central and state governments thus sought to encourage 
enlistments in times of national danger. 


With the beginning of the Civil War pensions there is noted increasing 
liberality in conducting pension affairs. Up to 1879 a man, to be eligible for 
a pension, must have applied within five years after his discharge. The 
Arrears Pension Act of 1879 is one of the most noted of our pension laws. 
It provided that all pensions which had been granted under the general laws 
regulating pensions should commence from the date of the discharge of the 
person on whose account the pension had been granted. The rate of the 
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pension for the intervening time from which the pension had been granted 


was to be the same as that for which the pension had been originally 
granted." 
From this time the sums expended rapidly increased. 
Military land grants.—Ever since the War of the Revolution 
the government has given land freely to veterans of the wars. 
In addition to grants made by special acts of Congress the gov- 
ernment has issued since the war for independence 598,628 war- 
rants for 783,030 acres (Rep. Com. of Pensions, 1906, p. 10). 
In this connection we must compare the expenditures for 
pensions in this country and in Europe. It is true that we have 
no industrial insurance systems, but we give to a large number 
of superannuated workers a vast sum in the form of veteran 
pensions. In the year 1891 Great Britain expended on military 
pensions £5,410,822, less than $27,054,000; France, $29,857,- 
oco; Germany, $13,283,000; Austria, $12,245,000. The ex- 
penditures of the United States for the same purpose in that 
year were $118,548,959.2 The disbursements for pensions by 
the United States from July I, 1790, to June 30, 1906, were 
$3.459,860,311.23.2 The amounts paid for the fiscal year 
1905-6 were as follows: 
Regular Army and Navy (invalids, widows 
and dependents) $2,521,802.10 
Cival War, general law 56,780,837.93 
Civil War, Act of 1870 74,010,063.41 
War with Spain 3,442,156.53 
War of 1812 101,278.27 
1,376,396.36 
622,874.85 


$139,000,288.25 
Adding expenses of administration, total.... 139,881,726.85 
The total number of pensioners on the rolls June 30, 1906, 
was 985,971. The highest number of pensioners at one time 
Was 1,004,196, on January 31, 1905. As the veterans are grow- 
ing old and feeble the rate of mortality is high and the cost will 
* Butler, in N. C. C., 1906. * Forum, Vol. XII, p. 426. 


* Report of Commissioner of Pensions, 1906, p. 11. 
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rapidly decrease. Evils and abuses have been inevitable. For 
many years since the Civil War the nation has grown rapidly in 
wealth; the systems of tariffs on imports may have reduced the 
income of multitudes of consumers but along with the taxes on 
internal revenue objects, as alcoholic liquor and tobacco, have 
yielded the federal government an income sufficient to meet the 
expenses of military and civil service, to reduce the national debt 
to small proportions, and to produce an enormous surplus which 
has been a constant temptation to extravagance. Under these 
circumstances the veterans and their friends, with the aid of 
political pressure, have been able to secure from Congress such 
liberal laws as the civilized world cannot elsewhere show. As 
the manufacturers have desired to retain the high tariffs on 
imports as a protective measure they had to find a way, or many 
ways, to spend the surplus, and the soldiers could easily appeal 
to patriotic sentiment in asking generous pensions. 

Homes for disabled volunteer soldiers.—In addition to their 
pensions, which may be used for the personal care and enjoy- 
ment of the men or for the support of their families, the disabled 
volunteer soldiers have the use until death of some one of the 
homes provided by the nation or by one of the states. The 
grounds of these homes are made attractive and are visited by 


many people on account of their beauty. The inmates are well 
fed, comfortably clothed in army uniforms, and receive the best 
medical care. Theatrical, musical, and literary entertainments 


are provided without charge, and chaplains conduct religious 
services. During the year ending June 30, 1905, 34,053 mem- 
bers were sheltered in the national and 19,677 in 30 state homes; 
a total of 53,730, an increase of 1,879 over the preceding year.* 

The expenditures for 1905 of the ten branches of the 
National Home were $3,343,696.67; the average annual cost per 
person was $157.76; the average age of those who served in the 
Mexican and Civil Wars, 66.26 years; of the Spanish War, 
37.56 years. The 34,053 persons received pensions to the 

‘Laws and Regulations, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
1906; Report of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 


Volunteer Soldiers, 1906. 
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, of which $786,369.45 was paid to families 


amount of $3,454,752.58 in charge of the superintendents; an 
> 


average of $12 
and Safes. st0.53 to the pensioners themselves. The amount 
paid to state homes was $1,138,879.87. The state homes are 
inspected by officers of the National Home and reports are made 
to the board on their condition and management. The percent- 
age of deaths to the whole number cared for rose from 0.655 in 
1867 to 6.351 in 1905. Of the 34,053 in the National Home 
2,374 had wives living, or minor children, or both, and 21,679 
were single. The National Home owns 5,308.50 acres of land, 
valued at $345,231.51, and buildings valued at $9,401,651.68; 
total, $9,746,883.19. The budget calls for $5,208,844 for 
1QO7 

How far do these military pensions act as pensions for work- 
ing men? On this point it is difficult to secure exact information. 
Most of the present pensioners went into the army as volunteer 
soldiers when they were quite young, and immediately after the 
wars returned to their ordinary vocations, if they were not too 
much enfeebled by disease or crippled by wounds. They came 
from all forms of industry. In appointments to civil positions 
the veterans have always been favored. Since the great majority 
of the old soldiers came from manual occupations, it seems fair 
to presume that the military pension system has acted in great 
measure as a working-men’s pension system. Many of the old 
men and women who, in Europe, would be in almshouses are 
found in the United States living upon pensions with their chil- 
dren or in homes to which paupers are not sent, and they feel 
themselves to be the honored guests of the nation for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. 

The extravagance and abuses of this military pension system 
have probably awakened prejudice against working-men’s pen- 
sions. The most severe criticism is based on the moral effects 
of having a secure income without saving or labor. Unques- 
tionably some of the old soldiers have permitted themselves to 
live in idleness and vice because they were satisfied with a petty 
pension; just as numerous children of rich men are deprived of 
motive to struggle by the prospect of falling heir to wealth for 
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which they render no equivalent. But most of the veterans did 
not thus ignobly decay in idleness. The vast majority of them 
returned to their occupations and made the most of the favor- 
able opportunities. Many were mutilated or enfeebled and so 
could not find and retain positions in competition with stronger 
men. Their idleness was enforced. The argument from occa- 
sional abuses does not go far. Rich men continue to prepare 
fortunes for their children, although they are often enough 
reminded of the danger, and children rarely refuse to accept 
legacies because of the moral perils. Our nation will never 
retreat from its liberal policy toward the brave defenders of its 
life merely because a few will pervert its gifts. Old-age indus- 
trial pensions are offered by many intelligent employers pre- 
cisely because they tend to foster economic virtues, and surely 
this system would not produce an opposite effect by being made 
universal. If workmen contribute to the fund their thrift is cul- 
tivated. All depends on the wisdom of the method. 

Other federal pensions.—By the act of Congress of August 
5, 1892, all women employed by the surgeon-general of the 
army as nurses during the Civil War, for a period of six months 
or more, and who were honorably relieved from such service, are 
granted a pension, provided they are unable to earn their own 
support. Under this law there were 624 pensioners in the year 
ending June 30, 1902. 

Life-saving service.—The only law providing relief in the 
nature of pensions in the life-saving service is that contained in 
sects. 7 and 8 of the act of Congress, approved May 4, 1882. 
This provides that if any keeper or member of a life-saving or 
life-boat station shall be disabled by reason of any wound or 
injury received or disease contracted in the life-saving service in 
the line of duty, he shall be continued on the rolls of service at 
full pay for a period under no circumstance greater than two 
years. A bill to provide for the retirement of and for pen- 
sions to those engaged in the life-saving work was introduced 
in both houses of Congress during the 58th session, but failed 
to pass on a tie vote. President Roosevelt has shown his inter- 
est in insurance of workers in many ways, and his message of 
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December 5, 1905, contains an argument not only for members 
of a particular service but for all workers on small pay. 

I call your especial attention to the desirability of giving to the mem- 
bers of the life-saving service pensions such as are given to firemen and 
policemen in all our great cities. The men in the life-saving service con- 
tinually and in the most matter-of-fact way do deeds such as make Ameri- 
cans proud of their country. They have no political influence, and. they 
live in such remote places that the really heroic services they continually 
render receive the scantiest recognition from the public. It is unjust for a 
nation like this to permit these men to become totally disabled or to meet 
death in the performance of their hazardous duty and yet to give them no 
sort of reward. If one of them serves 30 years of his life in such a 
position he should surely be entitled to retire on half pay, as a fireman or 
policeman does; if he becomes totally incapacitated through accident or 
sickness or loses his health in the discharge of his duty he or his family 
should receive a pension just as any soldier should. I cail your attention 
with especial earnestness to the matter because it appeals not only to our 
judgment but to our sympathy, for the people on whose behalf I ask it are 
comparatively few in number, render incalculable service of a particularly 
dangerous kind, and have no one to speak for them. 

Civil service pensions.—This subject has been long discussed 
in the national legislature. In the year 1808 a bill was offered 
in Congress which was intended to provide a pension system for 
all civil servants of the federal government. Under this plan 2 
per cent. of the monthly salary was to be retained and invested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Four years after the first 
payments were made, retirements were to begin with life annui- 
ties of 75 per cent. of the highest pay at any time received by the 
retiring employee. Retirements after 20-years’ service were 
to be either voluntary or compulsory; voluntary after 60 years 
of age and 25 years’ service, compulsory after 70 years of age 
and 35 years’ service. The Civil Service Commission was to act 
as the retiring board. Opinion has been divided as to the wis- 
dom and fairness of this legislation. Advocates of the measure 
claim that experience in older countries teaches that the service 
would be improved because the employees could give themselves 
to their duties and could be dismissed without inhumanity when 
their power to work becomes too feeble for efficiency. Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, who has had experience in high positions 
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at Washington and is a banker of distinction, has thus expressed 
the argument in favor of civil pensions: 

With the exception of the United States, all the great powers of the 
civilized world pension their civil servants. The question of civil pensions 
in the United States is one which deserves serious consideration. The full 
working out of the merit system can never be accomplished until we recog- 
nize the principle of a pension for superannuated government employees. It 
is doubtful if there are any men who have ever been charged with the respon- 
sibility of an appointive office in the government service who have not come 
to recognize that need, and who have not been won over to the belief that 
it would be an economy in government administration if a proper system 
of civil pensions were devised.* 

The widows of the presidents of the nation have been pen- 
sioned by special acts of Congress. The widows of the follow- 
ing have been thus pensioned: James Monroe (1836), Abraham 
Lincoln, James K. Polk, James A. Garfield, Ulysses S. Grant, 
and William McKinley. Since these pensions were intended by 
the nation to mark a signal honor it can hardly be claimed here- 
after that equitable pensions to working-men, based on life ser- 
vice in productive toil, and on their own contribution to the 
fund, can be considered unworthy or pauperizing. 

The subject would not be complete without mention of the 
pension systems of the southern states provided for the veteran 
Confederate soldiers. It was manifestly impossible after the 
Civil War to provide at national expense pensions for those 
who had taken active part in an armed attempt to destroy the 
Union. But it was entirely proper for the individual states to 
make honorable provision for those who had enlisted at the com- 
mand of those states. Naturally the pensions voted by the 
impoverished states have been modest in amount and have prob- 
ably been more economically administered than the national 


®’ North American Review, December, 1905, pp. 928, 929. During the prepa- 
ration of this article for publication in this Journal the actions of Congress have 
required revision of earlier statements. The new act relating to employers’ 
liability has profoundly modified and increased the responsibilities of common 
carriers. By a law approved May 30, 1908, the principle ot the English com- 
pensation law has been embodied in a federal statute, “Granting to certain 
employees of the United States the right to receive from it compensation for 
injuries sustained in the course of their employment.” The persons eligible 
for benefits are artisans or laborers in any of the government manufacturing 
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pensions. Georgia has paid pensions since 1879. In 1903 
there were 14,525 pensioners and they received $857,415. 
South Carolina had, in 1904, 8,544 pensioners and paid them 
$197,309.42. In Tennessee the annual appropriation is $250,000, 
and on May 12, 1905, the number on the roll was 2,663. The 
legislature in 1905 voted $25,000 annually for the widows of 
Tennessee soldiers. In Texas the appropriations have increased 
from $100,000 in 1900 to $500,000 for 1907. ‘The pensioners 
number about 8,000. Virginia expends annually $300,000 and 
has between 13,000 and 14,000 soldiers and widows of soldiers 
on its roll. Kentucky supports a home for Confederate soldiers 
but does not pay pensions. The institution was established in 
1902. Maryland has a soldiers’ home, a private institution, 
founded in 1887, to which the state contributes $12,000 annually. 
Missouri has a home established at state expense. Homes for 
Confederate veterans are established in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee.*® In 
Alabama, in 1904, there were 15,038 pensioners and the expendi- 
tures were $358,333.78. Arkansas paid 6,495 pensioners, in 
1904, $180,563. Florida had on its roll, July 5, 1905, about 
3,000 pensioners, and the expenditures in 1904 were $266,720.19. 
Louisiana has had on its list, since 1898, 2,713 names and pays 
annually $75,000. Mississippi enacted its first pension law in 
establishments, arsenals, or navy yards, or in the construction of river and 
harbor or fortification work or in hazardous employment under the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, who are injured in the course of employment. No com- 
pensation is paid when the injury is due to the negligence or misconduct of 
the employee injured. The benefits are: full pay for one year, unless the 
employee is able sooner to return to work. If the injured employee dies within 
the year, his dependents—widow, children, or parents—shall receive the bene- 
fits. Accidents must be reported according to a form. The disabled employee 
must submit to medical examinations at intervals. Regulations are made and 
disputes decided by the secretary of commerce and labor. Creditors cannot 
seize the payments of benefits. This legislation brings the federal govern- 
ment into line with other civilized countries, and it is to be hoped that the 
states will pass laws which will require or facilitate similar provisions by all 


employers of labor. 
The federal government has also made progress in the work of providing 


pensions for civil servants. 


* A. W. Butler’s Report, N. C. C., 1906. 
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1888, and in 1904 gave $250,000 to 7,271 persons. The pen- 
sioners in North Carolina, in 1904, were paid $200,000, while for 
the years 1905 and 1906 the sum of $275,000 has been appro- 
priated, the number on the list being 13,500 in 1904. In addition, 
about go totally disabled persons are paid by counties $10 per 
month. 

The result of this study of government pensions is that the 
federal and state governments have already accepted and acted 
upon the principle, to which they are fully committed, that those 
who have served the country in times of war shall be honorably 
provided for, without necessity of begging charity, during the 
period of invalidism and old age. In fact this is insurance for 
entire or partial disability caused by injury or disease in the ser- 
vice of the nation. On a similar ground rests the argument for 
pensions to men disabled in the dangerous life-saving service. 
For reasons of a different character the idea of pensions for 
civil servants of the nation has gained ground. The argument 
here rests chiefly on the fact that a pension will secure a higher 
order of service at less cost and also spare the people the humili- 
ating spectacle of lifelong and faithful servants of a powerful 
and prosperous land begging their bread in invalidism and old 
age. But all these arguments apply with very great force to 
laboring men; and the logic of the national conduct leads 
straight toward a universal system of provision for disability 
due to sickness, accident, invalidism, old age, and death. It is 
for this reason that the facts cited in this chapter are so full of 
significance in a discussion of industrial insurance.? 

7Enemies of compulsory insurance (which should rather be called, as in 


France, “social insurance,’’) seek to obstruct its progress by calling it a form of 


poor relief, a “charity; and they deny it a place under the head of “insur- 
ance” because the beneficiaries do not pay all the premiums. The argument 
has no force, for the principle of insurance against a risk is unaffected by the 
fact that the person insured does not pay the premium. A man’s relations may 
pay his life- or accident-insurance premium; he is insured. Thus one of the 
highest authorities in the field says: “By insurance we understand an 
arrangement resting on mutuality for the purpose of making up loss of property 
through various chances which may be calculated 

ficiaries receive on the basis of their own premium payments an additional sum 
from the payments of others. This fact does not take away from the arrange- 
ments its character as insurance. .... Social insurance must be conceived of 
as insurance.”—Alfred Manes, Versicherungswesen, pp. 2, 15. 
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A SUGGESTION ON THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
New York City, N. Y. 
Transfusion of blood is a simple matter compared with the 

transfusion of civilization; yet that is precisely what is going on 
between us and the negro race. 

They were forcibly extradited from a distant country, from 
a status far lower than our own; and we for our own purposes 
gave them a compulsory introduction into our economic group, 
and made them working factors in our society. 

The results proved increasingly disadvantageous. The first 
arbitrary relation has been laid aside, but the sociological prob- 
lem is not solved because one answer is seen to be wrong. 

Admitting that in a certain number of cases the negro has 
developed an ability to enter upon our plane of business life, and 
further admitting, most cheerfully, that this proves the ultimate 
capacity of the race to do so; there remains the practical problem 
of how to accelerate this process. 

We have to consider the unavoidable presence of a large 
body of aliens, of a race widely dissimilar and in many respects 
inferior, whose present status is to us a social injury. If we had 
left them alone in their own country this dissimilarity and 
inferiority would be, so to speak, none of our business. 

There are other races, similarly distinguished, whose special 
standing in racial evolution does not embarrass us; but in this 
case it does. These were imported, much against their wills, 
for our supposed advantage; and as their inferiority was the 
very condition of our advantage, making possible their exploita- 
tion, no complaint was then made of it. 

The laws of economic evolution proved that this supposed 
advantage was counterbalanced by such heavy disadvantages 
that it did more harm than good; and with many blunders and 
much suffering and loss we put an end to the economic relation 
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in which the negro had been held, and set him free; free— 
an alien race, in a foreign land; under social, economic, political, 
and religious conditions to which he was by heredity a stranger. 
By consummate mishandling of the crucial period of 
change, the break in the relations between blacks and whites 
became a gulf, and has since widened. We now have an 
immense area of country in which are found two races, of differ- 
ent degrees of social advancement, living side by side, only par- 
tially serviceable to one another, and in many ways antagonistic. 

On the field of economic competition into which the negro 
was so suddenly thrown he does not, as a whole, in fifty years, 
show equality with us—which is not remarkable. ‘That so many 
negroes, in this brief time, have made such great progress, is 
the element not only of hope, but of security in facing our prob- 
lem. The problem is this: 

Given: in the same country, Race A, progressed in social 
evolution, say, to Status 10; and Race B, progressed in social 
evolution, say, to Status 4. 

Given: That Race A outnumbers Race B as ten to one. 

Given: That Race B was forcibly imported by Race A, and 
cannot be deported. 

Given: That Race B, in its present condition, does not develop 
fast enough to suit Race A. 

Question: How can Race A best and most quickly promote 
the development of Race B? 

This problem need not be confused by the element of injury 
and offense. It is true that Race B in many ways retards the 
progress of Race A, and grievously offends against it; but it is 
also true that Race A was the original offender, and has a list 
of injuries to Race B, greatly outnumbering the counter list. 
It is also true that both races have served each other in many 
ways. These points may be laid aside. They arouse our feel- 
ings and do not clear our thoughts. 

The problem—the question of conduct-—the pressing practi- 
cal issue—is, What can we do to promote the development of 
the backward race so that it may become an advantageous ele- 
‘equality” in 


ment in the community? This is not a question of 
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any sense. Society is an organic relation, it is not composed of 
constituents all alike and equally developed, but most diverse and 
unequal. It is quite possible to have in a society members far 


inferior to other members, but yet essential to the life of the 
whole. 

A man would rather lose all his ten toes than his two eyes; 
and both feet than his eyes and ears. Our special senses are far 
“superior” to our meat and bones; yet it is quite essential to the 
body’s life that even its least important parts be healthy. 

[f the negro population can become entirely self-supporting 
and well behaved it ceases to be a “problem” and a menace. If 
it becomes more than self-supporting, contributing its quota to 
the general good, then it will be a valuable part of the body 
politic, an advantage to us all. The fact that so many negroes 
have reached this position is the proof that social evolution 
works more rapidly than the previous processes of natural selec- 
tion. The African race, with the advantage of contact with our 
more advanced stage of evolution, has made more progress in 
a few generations than any other race has ever done in the same 
time, except the Japanese. That splendid instance of this process 
of self-conscious social evolution shows the irresistible power of 
direct transference of institutions, and their result. Our own 
general history, with its swift, resistless Americanization of all 
kinds of foreigners, shows the same thing. The evolution of 
society, while based on natural conditions and forces, has long 
since reached the stage where it is directly promoted by society’s 
own efforts. From the foreigner of every sort the American is 
made by sharing with him the advantages of our institutions— 
even by compelling him to partake of that advantage. This 
brings us again to our direct question: How can we best pro- 
mote the civilization of the negro? 

He is here; we can't get rid of him; it is all our fault; he 
does not suit us as he is; what can we do to improve him? 

At last the suggestion: Let each sovereign state carefully 
organize in every county and township an enlisted body of all 
negroes below a certain grade of citizenship. Those above it 
—the decent, self-supporting, progressive negroes—form no 
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problem and call for nothing but congratulation. But the whole 


body of negroes who do not progress, who are not self-support- 
ing, who are degenerating into an increasing percentage of social 
burdens or actual criminals, should be taken hold of by the state. 

This proposed organization is not enslavement, but enlist- 
ment. The new army should have its uniforms, its decorations, 
its titles, its careful system of grading, its music and banners and 
impressive ceremonies. It is no dishonor but an honorable 
employment from the first, and the rapid means of advancement. 
Men, women, and children, all should belong to it—all, that is, 
below the grade of efficiency which needs no care. For the 
children—this is the vital base of the matter—a system of edu- 
cation, the best we have, should guarantee the fullest develop- 
ment possible to each; from the carefully appointed nursery and 
kindergarten up to the trade school fitting the boy or girl for 
life; or, if special capacity be shown, for higher education. 

This at once stops the lowering process—it leaves the state 
only the existing crop of low efficients to handle, and insures 
the higher efficiency of the next generation. Those old enough 
to work should be employed as follows: enough should be placed 
on farms to provide for the entire body. These farms should be 
model farms, under the best management, furnishing experi- 
ment stations, and bases for agricultural instruction, as well as 
the food for the whole army and all its officials; and where 
cotton and such products were raised, they would be a further 
source of income. As a large percentage of the negro popula- 
tion is best suited to agricultural labor, and this would prove a 
very important working base for the institution. By modern 
methods of advanced agriculture the land would be improved; 
the best results obtained from it, and the laborers continually 
taught their business. The surrounding country would be bene- 
fited by these stations. 

Another large number, in mills and shops belonging to the 
undertaking, would make clothing, uniforms, etc., for them all; 
and another detachment would assist in the necessary building. 

All these are but the internal functions of the new body; its 
direct service to society would be in meeting the crying need of 
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the whole South for better roads, harbors, river banks, and the 
general development of the country. Construction trains, carry- 
ing bands of the new workmen, officers, and men, with their 
families, with work for the women and teaching for the children, 
would carry the laborer along the roads he made, and improve 
the country at tremendous speed. 

With proper food, suitable hours of work, rest, and amuse- 
ment; without the strain of personal initiative and responsi- 
bility to which so many have proved unequal, a great amount of 
productive labor would be thus brought to the service of the com- 
munity. As fast as any individuals proved themselves capable 
of working on their own initiative they would be graduated with 
honor. ‘This institution should be compulsory at the bottom, 
perfectly free at the top. 

Each company would have its clerk, each individual would 
have his separate account as soon as his labor passed the amount 
necessary for the support of the institution; and, when above 
that amount, a wage fund should accumulate credited to each, 
furnishing a small capital to start with when graduated. Many 
who would not perhaps prove capable of entire personal responsi- 
bility, could be organized in small post-graduate groups of farms 
or shops, and so remain until they went on to higher efforts; or 
perhaps came back into the army. 

What this amounts to is simply state organization of the 
negro, under conditions wholly to his advantage, and therefore 
to ours. Some persons, hasty in speech, will now be asking 
“Who is to pay for all this?” To which the answer is “The 
same who paid for all the comforts and luxuries of the South 
in earlier years—the working negro. 

\pplied labor is wealth. 

The unorganized negro does not seem capable in many 
instances of utilizing his own forces. This organization pro- 
vides the machinery best to elicit and apply the working force of 
this great mass of people: and would do so at no loss whatever. 
If any man, privately, were allowed to govern the labor of, say, 


a thousand negroes, to his own advantage, he would not be 


asking “who pays for it?” 
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The funds necessary to start an undertaking of this sort 
would, in the first instance, have to be advanced by the several 
communities interested, but would promptly be returned, and 
thereafter the organization would be no expense to the com- 
munity but would pay for itself. Meanwhile the applied labor 
would result in improvements to the country of endless value, 
and the improvement in the negroes themselves would add 
steadily to their value as constituents of the body politic. 

A certain percentage of degenerates and criminals would 
have to be segregated and cared for as they are now, only far 
more wisely. But the saving to the state in cutting off the supply 
of these degenerates would go far to establish the economy of 
the proposition. 

Here is at present an undeveloped country and an unde- 
veloped race. Here is potential labor that will not apply itself, 
and the need for labor unmet. This plan brings the labor to 
the place where it is wanted, and benefits the laborer in the 
process. There should be nothing offensive in the whole under- 
taking. Compulsory education we demand for all in many 
states; this would enforce it more thoroughly, that is all. 

The enlistment would be compulsory, but so is enlistment in 
the army in highly civilized lands, and that is not held dishonor- 
able. To be drafted to a field of labor that shall benefit his own 
race and the whole community, need not be considered a wrong 
to any negro. The whole system should involve fullest under- 
standing of the special characteristics of the negro; should be 
full of light and color; of rhythm and music; of careful organ- 
ization and honorable recognition. It should furnish good 


physical training and as much education as each individual can 


take. 

Every negro graduated would be better fitted to take his 
place in the community. Every negro unable to graduate would 
remain under wise supervision, would be really self-supporting, 
and also help in the great work of raising his people. 

Then someone will ask “What will you do when the roads 
and harbors are all done—when the rough work is exhausted 
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and the country all properly developed?” By the time that happy 
end is accomplished there will probably be no negro problem. 

“But in the meantime,” says the questioner, “How are you 
going to be sure this great undertaking will be managed wisely, 
honestly, efficiently? Where are you going to get your superior 
teachers, your managers and superintendents? What is going 
to prevent the establishment of an immense system of peonage, 
of state slavery, of enormous profits wrung from these com- 
pulsory enlistments? Of “Army scandals” beside which those 
of Europe will be as nothing?” 

This is a somewhat deterrent suggestion. 

If Race A, in Status 10, cannot so behave itself as thus to 
elevate and improve Race B, in Status 4, it is somewhat of a 
reflection upon its superiority. 

If we, with all our boasted advancement, are incapable of 
administering a plan of such visible usefulness to both races, of 
such patent economy and permanent benefit, then we need some 
scheme of race betterment ourselves. But it does not call for 
any superhuman virtue. 

By the same methods in which a state or county arbitrarily 
provides for its poor, its defectives, or for the education of its 
children; so it could now bestir itself to provide for this large 
class of comparatively backward citizens. If the arrangement 
were made very clear and visibly attractive, and volunteers were 
called for, with some special honor and recognition for them, 
it is quite possible that numbers would enlist of their own 
accord. It might be called the bureau of Labor and Education, 
or of Labor and Improvement, and arranged on a military basis, 
with its construction camps, its base of supplies Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc. ; 
it would form a continuous school for all ages, slowly shrinking 
and withdrawing as the younger generation of colored people 
showed their ability for voluntary co-operation or entirely indi- 
vidual effort. 

Especial care should of course be given to the management, 
that it be “kept out of politics,” and that the finances of the 
institution be continually open to the public, that full annual 
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reports be printed, and that every means be taken to ensure a fair 
and just administration. 

A training-school for domestice service might be part of each 
stationary base; and individuals could be sent from this on pro- 
bation as it were—perfectly free to remain out in satisfactory 
home service, or to improve their condition as they were able. 


In case of unsatisfactory service they should be reinlisted—and 
try some other form of labor. 

A plan of organized labor that would make all negroes self 
supporting ; a plan of education that would make the whole race 
rise in social evolution; a plan of local development that would 
add millions to the value of the southern land, and all within the 
independent power of each state—surely such a plan is worth 


considering. 
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THE VOICES OF PIGEONS REGARDED AS A MEANS 
OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


PROFESSOR WALLACE CRAIG 


University of Maine 


INTRODUCTION 


Darwin's theory of sexual selection is the most important 
theory ever invented to account for the songs of birds. The 
idea of sexual selection has been enlarged somewhat by Groos 
and Haecker and others, and it is held, in one form or another, 
by almost all writers who are really acquainted with the habits 


of birds. But even those who accept the theory must feel that 
it is far from sufficient to account for the facts; and those who 
oppose it have never attempted to set up any positive explana- 
tion in place of it. Thus there is a pretty general feeling that 
something more is needed to account for the development of 
bird songs. 

The writer has been studying this question ior some years, 
with the privilege of using the large collection of living pigeons 
kept by Professor Whitman.’ I hope to bring out within a year 
or so a book on the subject, but it seems best to give this brief 
preliminary statement at the present time. 

The great fact to be brought out is, that the utility of the 
voice in birds (pigeons) is of very much wider scope than has 
ever been suspected. The voice is a means of social control: 
that is to say, the voice is a means of influencing the behavior of 
individuals so as to bring them into co-operation, one with 
another. Naturalists have taken for granted that, to account 
for the social activities of animals and for their working 
together in harmony, it is sufficient to show that each individual 


*I cannot too strongly express my thanks to Professor Whitman for his 
constant, generous, and invaluable aid, and for the example of his own work 
in the study of animal behavior. I am much indebted, also, to Professor G. H. 
Mead and Professor W. I. Thomas for reading this MS before going to press. 
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is equipped with a set of social instincts. But it must be remem- 
bered that the same view was held until recent years with regard 
to human society, and that sociologists have now found it alto- 
gether untenable. 


It is a common delusion that order is to be explained by the person's 
inherited equipment for good conduct, rather than by any control that 
society exercises over him. Once it was held that normal human beings 
are born with a set of commandments etched upon the soul 
came the charming tales of the mutual aid of ants, beavers, and prairie dogs, 
suggesting the existence of certain social instincts which moralists found 
it very convenient to use in explaining human society. We are not yet 


sure, however, that man is the “good ape” Buffon supposed him to be.’ 


Neither is a bird the good machine that naturalists have sup- 


posed it to be. No internal machinery, no system of instincts, 


be it ever so perfect, could carry an individual dove through 
the vicissitudes of social life without the agency of social con- 
trol. Of course I do not mean to deny that the behavior of the 
birds is instinctive: what is meant is, that to treat the behavior 
as instinctive is to give it an inadequate description. The 
inadequacy consists in studying the birds as individuals, and in 
treating the individual as a distinct entity. What is needed is, 
to transcend this individualistic view-point, and to see that the 
instincts of the individual can effect their purposes only when 
they are guided and regulated by influences from other indi- 
viduals. In a complete explanation of animal society, therefore, 
the account of the social instincts must be supplemented by an 
account of the social influences by which the instincts of many 
individuals are brought into harmonious co-operation. 

The reactions of the individual dove must be adjusted to 
meet the activities of many other birds—first its parents, later 
its mate, its young, its neighbors, and the strangers that come 
in its way. The activities of these other birds are endlessly 
diversé, and are changing from day to day and from hour to 
hour; the responses to the activities of these other birds must, 
accordingly, be adapted in each case to the immediate social 
situation. The adaptation to the immediate social situation 


2 Edward Alsworth Ross, Social Control (New York and London, 1906), p. 5. 
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must in many cases be exceedingly delicate, requiring that each 
individual be delicately susceptible to the influence of others. 
Most important of all, the individuals are free to change their 
positions in society. Individuals that are now treated with 
parental affection are later treated as outsiders. Those now 
regarded as strangers and enemies, may, after a period of 
familiarization, be accepted as members of the flock. Mated 
birds, after remaining absolutely faithful through a long period, 
may, under certain circumstances, separate, and one of them or 
each of them may form a new and different union. Now, if 
pigeon A can become for a time attached to pigeon 5, to the 
exclusion of all other possible mates; and if it can afterward 
become attached to pigeon C, to the exclusion of all other possi- 
ble mates; then it is evident that pigeon A must have been under 
some profound influence from pigeon B, and again under a 
similarly profound influence from pigeon C; such an influence 
of one bird over the behavior of another is social control. 

The means of social control are various, including much 
more than the voice, not to speak of the song. The different 
utterances of the voice, the varying inflections of each of these 
utterances, the form and color of the body, the bowing, strut- 
ting, bristling of feathers, and all the expressions of emotion, 
are agencies potent to rouse and direct the activities of other 
birds. The nest, the eggs, and the young, when they come, are 
sO many instruments for effecting social control. In the larger 
publication which is to follow, I shall endeavor to show what 
part is played by each of these agencies in particular. But my 
object in the present paper is merely to bring out the general 
truth, that the activities of pigeons are directed by social control, 
and that the voice is one means of such guidance. 

The present paper, therefore, will be devoted to proving and 
illustrating the general principles set forth in this Introduction. 
The proving and illustrating will be done by a brief sketch of the 
social life of a dove; the blond ring-dove, the ring-dove com- 
monly seen in cages, will be used as the type. The sketch of the 
social life of the dove will consist of three parts, treating 
respectively: I. Social Development of the Young; II. Social 
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Life of Breeding Birds; III. Social Relations Outside of the 
Family. 
I. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG 

In the very act of breaking the shell of the egg and emer- 
ging therefrom, the young dove begins to exert control over its 
parents; for the movements of the young excite the parents, 
confirm their attachment to the nest and its contents, and stimu- 
late them to secrete the “pigeons’ milk” in the crop and to per- 
form the feeding movements. The movements of the young 
are usually sufficient at first to stimulate the parents to give the 
requisite amount of food; but if the little one is allowed to 
become hungry it uses its voice, which, though feeble in tone, is 
strong in its effect upon the parents. For many days the young 
receive all their food from the parents. Then they begin to 
pick up food for themselves, but still continue to obtain part of 
their nourishment by persistent begging. The parents, how- 
ever, become tired of feeding them, and the young must beg 
hard in order to stimulate them to give food; a young bird at 
this stage follows the old bird persistently, pushing its bill into 
his face, flapping its wings, sometimes striking the parent gently 
with one wing, and all the time squealing or piping. A young 
one which is not a persistent beggar may suffer from lack of 
nourishment, or may be compelled to seek all its own food at an 


earlier age than the normal. On the other hand, the duration 
of feeding by the parents may be under some circumstances 
greatly prolonged. Thus the whole matter of parental feeding 
is one of constant and delicate adjustment between parents and 


young. 

The parents make no conscious efforts to educate the young. ~ 
Nevertheless they educate them unconsciously in some very 
important matters. For example, the parents exhibit to the 
young the body-form, colors, gestures, and sounds characteristic 
of the species and thus the young learn to recognize their kind. 
Professor Whitman has proved this again and again by taking 
the eggs or young of wild species and giving them to the domes- 
tic ring-dove to foster, with the result that the young reared by 
the ring-doves have ever after associated with ring-doves and 
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tried to mate with them. Passenger pigeons, for example, when 
reared by ring-doves, refuse to mate with their own species but 
mate with the species of the foster-parents. Hence we must 


believe that young doves have no inherited tendency to mate 
with birds of a particular kind; they learn to associate with a 
particular kind during the period when they are being fed, when 
the characteristics of their nursing-parents are vividly impressed 
upon their young minds. 

The young doves have impressed upon their minds not only 
the characteristic marks of the species, but also the fact of 
differences between individuals. At first the two young doves 
(since there are nearly always two in each brood) are prone to 
beg food from each other as well as from the parents; but the 
facts that the nest-mate does not give food and that the parent 
does give food gradually lead the young dove to distinguish be- 
tween the nest-mate and the parent. As the time of weaning 
draws near, the mother becomes unwilling to feed long before 
the father does so, and usually ceases to feed long before he 
ceases ; this difference of behavior leads the young to distinguish 
between the two parents, and thus to add to their knowledge of 
individuality. Strange birds of the species may come near the 
young ones; the young may at first beg from these strangers, but 
the strange birds (under ordinary circumstances) refuse to feed 
them, and may even drive them off with blows; the young doves 
are thus familiarized with a further distinction of individuals. 
Thus a young bird which at first makes the most ludicrous 
blunders due to the confusion of individuals, gradually learns 
to make more numerous and finer distinctions until at length its 
perception of individual differences among doves is more delicate 
and more certain than can be attained by a human being. And it 
recognizes individuals not only by appearance, but also by voice. 

Imitation as exhibited by young doves is only of the instinc- 
tive sort. Pigeons seem to be utterly devoid of that sort of 
imitation which is practiced by mocking-birds, parrots, and many 
other birds. It is an interesting fact that while the young dove 
learns to recognize the cooing of the species which nurses 
it, yet it does not learn to coo in the fashion which it has learned 
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to recognize. A Geopelia which has been reared by ring-doves 
associates permanently with ring-doves and tries to mate with 


them; yet it coos and calls and bows precisely after the fashion 


of its ancestors, never learning either the music or the gestures 
of its adopted companions. This fact proves that doves do not 
imitate, in the sense of voluntary imitation. But instinctive 
imitation, or suggestion, they exhibit in a great variety of ways 
and with extreme sensitiveness. The cooing of one dove is 
enough to set the whole pigeonry to cooing. The sound of the 
alarm-note is enough to stoj: the cooing of the whole pigeonry at 
once. Pigeons may learn to eat a certain kind of food by seeing 
other birds eat it.* And hungry birds may be guided to food 
by hearing other birds pecking. We shall see that suggestion 
becomes an agent of overwhelming power in the sexual life of 
mature birds. Suggestion and instinctive imitation are, all told, 
among the most constant and most potent agents of social con- 
trol. And the voice is one of the most frequent excitants of 
instinctive imitation; the voice has immense suggestive power. 
\When a bird reaches the breeding age, it must have the influ- 
ence of a bird of the opposite sex in order to complete its own 
development. Its equipment of breeding instincts is, to be sure, 
narvelously adapted to the complex processes of mating, nest- 
building, brooding, and feeding young. Yet these instincts 
seem to be at certain points incomplete, so that they need to be 
supplemented by experience; and even where not incomplete, 
they need a strong stimulus to set them going for the first time. 
If two inexperienced birds be allowed to mate, they are very 
slow in coming to the point of mating; and, though they go 
through all the processes of mating, nest-building, and brooding, 
yet their efforts lack something of the precision and the prompt- 
ness which signally characterize the work of experienced birds. 
If, on the other hand, an inexperienced bird be paired with an 
old, experienced mate, it is noticeable that the old bird takes the 
lead in a great many of the operations, and the young bird is 
brought to the complete exercise of its functions much more 


°C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct (London and New York, 1896), 
p. 181. 
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quickly than if it had had a mate as young as itself. We see 
thus that tradition is one of the means of social control. And 
the voice is a most important agent for carrying tradition. 


II. SOCIAL LIFE OF BREEDING BIRDS 


When ring-doves are pairing off preparatory to breeding, 
since there is no very evident difference in the appearance of the 
sexes, each dove must, by its behavior, proclaim its own sex and 
induce other birds to proclaim theirs. The male takes an 
aggressive attitude, and compels the female to submit to him. 
The female behaves in an enticing manner, and leads the male 
on. The influence which one bird exerts over another is power- 

i, aS we may prove by the following experiment. Take a 
male of the normal degree of aggressiveness and clamorousness ; 
put him in a cage alone, and put beside his cage another contain- 
ing a male of an exceptionally aggressive and uproarious temper. 
The voice and gestures of the second male may in a short time 
subdue the first, compel him to stop his noisy effusion and his 
pompous strutting, nay, even constrain him to act like a female. 
Now, instead of experimenting with two males, suppose we simi- 
larly place a male and a female in separate cages beside one 
another. If the female has been long unmated, she may her- 
self have become almost as aggressive as a male. But if the male 
that is now put beside her is ready to mate and plays up to her, 
he will quickly subdue her and cause a complete reversal of her 
character. The change is so complete that a man who has 
learned to know all his birds individually will find it hard to 
recognize the same female after such an alteration. The female 
exerts an influence over the male which is perhaps equally pro- 
found, but which is not usually so conspicuous. \I have, how- 
ever, seen a slow and indifferent male mourning-dove set on 
fire by one coo from the female} Anyone who has witnessed 
the mutual influence of the sexes in doves, and has appreciated 
the power of that influence and the profundity of its effects, can 
never again hold the theory that the voice of the dove is impo- 
tent and useless. 

This reciprocal stimulation of the mating period has not 
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only the immediate effect of rousing the mutual feelings of the 
two birds and uniting them to one another by an unbreakable 
bond. It has remote effects of great diversity and vast import, 
some of which I shall now indicate. 

The union of a certain male with a certain female inhibits 
each of them from paying any attention to the sexual advances 
of other individuals. The two birds are remarkably faithful 
to one another so long as they remain mated. This faithful- 
ness is not blind and inevitable, like the reputed faithfulness of 
an ant or a termite. For it may be terminated by the death of 
one party to the union, or by the passing of the breeding-season, 
or by other circumstances. In such cases the liberated bird or 
birds may afterward form new unions. This fact shows that 
so long as the two birds do remain united and faithful, they 
must be controlled by bonds which are potent not only to bind 
them to one another but also to make them regard with indiffer- 


ence the sexual behavior of their neighbors. One such bond is 
a daily and almost hourly communication of affection by means 


of voice, gesture, and mutual caresses. 

The stimulation of pairing prompts the birds to seek a 
nesting-site and to construct a nest. This brings at once a new 
and important problem for social control. The two birds must 
be brought into agreement upon a nesting-site. They usually try 
a number of promising situations. Either bird, upon finding a 
likely spot, gives a nest-call which stimulates the mate to fly 
toward the source of the sound. (Now comes into useful 
operation the ability of the birds to recognize one another indi- 
vidually by sound of voice.) When at length a site is agreed 
upon, the selection is impressed upon the minds of the birds by 
a ceremony in which both sit together in the chosen spot and 
call and caress one another for a long period. Then one bird, 
usually the female, remains in the nest to build and fashion it, 
while the other bird flies off in search of building material. 
Each time the male returns with a straw, the female welcomes 
him with a low, complacent cooing and an affectionate flutter 
of the wings; which must serve to confirm still further the 
union of the birds and the choice of a nesting-site. The nest 
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itself, by association with these ceremonies, becomes an instru- 
ment of social control; it acquires a power over the birds to hold 


them to their duties. 
Copulation is preceded by a most elaborate ceremony. Groos 


attempts to explain this by a double theory which states: (1) 
That the act of copulation must be rendered difficult, in order 
that it may not be repeated to an injurious extent, and in order 
that the birds may gradually be made ready for the act. (2) 
That the means by which the act of copulation is rendered 
difficult is a special instinct of coyness in the female. This 
theory may perhaps be regarded as an adumbration of the 


truth. But there are many objections and difficulties. And 
there are two easily ascertained facts which are each sufficient to 
confute the theory. These facts are: (a) In some birds, 
notably the domestic fowl (also the “English” pheasant, and 
perhaps the whole pheasant family), copulation, though some- 
times preceded by a slight ceremony, is in many cases effected 
by the male at will, without ceremony or check of any sort, show- 
ing that this mode of behavior is not necessarily a dangerous 
one, as Groos’s theory assumes it to be. (b) In pigeons, among 
which there is always a ceremony before pairing, the female 
sometimes is more anxious to mate than is the male, and leads 
the male on. The females of this group at least, certainly have 
no special mstinct of coyness. They may in some cases show 
reluctance to accept the advances of the male, but these cases 
may be explained in the simplest manner. For in some of these 
cases the trouble is that the female is not yet ready to mate. In 
other cases the female may be ready to mate, but she has been 
made timid by contact with a miscellaneous group of birds, some 
of which are fighters; it is natural that such a female should at 
first be frightened by the advances of the male; this certainly 
does not show a special instinct of coyness. 

The fact to be explained, then, is, that some birds, as the 
pigeons, invariably lead up to copulation with an elaborate cere- 
mony; but other birds, as the domestic fowl, frequently copulate 
without such ceremony. If we contrast the habits of these two 
sorts of birds, we find that which will account for the ceremony. 
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Copulation in the domestic fowl may be performed at almost 


any time; but copulation in pigeons has important time-relations 


which explain the whole matter, time-relations which I shall 
now describe in some detail. 

In the first place, the sexual activity occurs at long intervals 
in the life of the dove—once in about four or five weeks through- 
out the breeding season. In the intervals both birds are nor- 
mally destitute of the desire to pair. The elaborate preliminary 
ceremony is needed as a stimulus to bring both birds to the point 
of sexual activity. 

In the second place, each time the birds unite in sexual 
activity they must be given the impetus to start a long, complex 
cycle of operations which may be summed up thus: Copulation 
continues for a few days; copulation ceases; the female lays two 
eggs; both birds begin at once to take regular turns in sitting on 
the eggs; after fourteen days of brooding, when the eggs hatch, 
both birds begin suddenly to secrete in the crop a food aptly 
called “pigeons’ milk,” and to perform reflexes peculiarly adapted 
to the feeding of the tiny young. The birds must go 
through the whole series of activities in order. If a male has 
been through the pairing activity, he is ready to sit; otherwise, 
he is not ready to sit. If he has been sitting on the eggs for 
fourteen days, he is ready to feed young; otherwise, he is not 
ready to feed young. And so with many other steps in the 
process, which cannot all be mentioned in this brief account. 
Now, the ceremony at the beginning evidently serves as a match 
which sets fire to this long train of stimuli. And when this 
train has burned to the end, the fire of another ceremony is 
needed to set off the train of the next brood. 

In the third place, and most important of all, the whole series 
of changes mentioned in the last paragraph, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must occur in both birds at the same time. Each bird 
contains in its nervous system, not only a train of explosive 
material, ready to be touched off, but also an accurate 14-day 
chronometer; the male chronometer and the female chronometer 
must be wound up at the same time and set going synchronously, 
in order that the birds may enter synchronously upon the feeding 
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of the young. Asynchronism may and sometimes does occur, 
and it may cause loss of eggs or of young. But the number of 
such accidents is reduced to a minimum by the fact that it is 
difficult for either male or female to start any of the reproductive 
operations without the elaborate preliminary ceremony. In other 
words, it is difficult for either male or female to start any of 
the reproductive operations without the active co-operation of its 
mate. Whenever either bird is more ready than the other, the 
first bird is retarded by the influence of the second, and the 
second is accelerated by the influence of the first. Thus syn- 
chronization is effected by mutual adjustment, not by the adjust- 
ment of either bird exclusively. 

The most remarkable fact in this time-adjustment is, that 
even the time of egg-laying on the part of the female is deter- 
mined by the mutual activities of the two birds. The time of 
egg-laying is determined by all the preliminary operation, includ- 
ing the work upon the nest. Experiments show that the cere- 
mony which accompanies copulation is one of the most important 
stimuli to oviposition. Even if the birds be prevented artificially 
from consummating the act of pairing, yet the ceremony of 
pairing is followed by the laying of the two eggs. 

To sum up all that has been said with regard to the uses of 
the elaborate ceremonies of the pairing period: These uses are, 
(a) To bind together two birds as mates, and to inhibit in them 
all impulse to seek other mates; (b) To bring both birds into 
agreement upon a nesting-site, and to inhibit all impulse to use 
other nesting-sites; (c) To rouse both birds to breeding activity, 
to start both synchronously upon the complex series of repro- 
ductive activities, even to determine the time at which the 
female shall lay her eggs. 

As soon as the first egg is laid, a great change comes over 
both birds. This change is manifested in several ways—among 
others, in a comparative silence. » This has usually been regarded 
as a merely negative change, a mere loss of voice; but there 
could not be a greater mistake. The silence is one of inhibition, 
not a mere lack of impulse; it is active, not passive; it is a 
silence suffused with strong emotion, not the silence of indiffer- 
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ence. The teleology of the silence is obvious—it is to reduce the 
danger of the discovery of the nest by enemies. This silence, 
as I have said, is only relative; the birds feel one another's pres- 
ence as much as during the pairing period, they still continue to 
communicate, though in subdued tones, when near the nest, and 
when away from the nest the male may sing as loudly as he 
does during the pairing period. 

The doves continue, through the period of brooding and feed- 
ing the young, to exercise control over one another in a great 
variety of ways. They exhibit several new forms of social 
control which serve the new ends of brooding and feeding. But 
[ must leave a complete account of these forms of social control 
to be given in the larger publication which is to tollow. 

In closing this brief account of the sociology of breeding 
birds, I wish to mention the preparation for a second (or third, 
fourth, ete.) brood. When the young are about ten days old, 
the exact time being very variable, the parents begin to prepare 
for a new parenthood, going through a ceremony very much 
like that which preceded the first brood. If it happens at this 
time that the male, for example, lacks energy to perform the 
ceremonies and rouse himself to the duties of a second brood, 
the female entices him for a long time, but finally, if he fails to 
respond, she deserts him and seeks another mate. This is an 
example of that individual freedom which shows us that doves 
are not so mechanically bound to their social duties as ants are 
reputed to be (p. 93), and that dove society can hold together and 
pass through its teleologic sequences only by means of social 


control (pp. 86-87). 


III. SOCIAL RELATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE FAMILY 


There is a great deal of contention among pigeons. But a 
contest is never decided by mere physical strength and prowess. 
Very rarely does a bird suffer serious injury in a fight. The 
vanquished is usually defeated simply because of the superior 
determination of the victor. Hostilities are accompanied or 
preceded by an elaborate ceremony of cooing and gesturing, and 


in a large proportion of cases this pantomime alone is sufficient 
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to show which party to the quarrel is most determined, and to 
cause the other party to turn tail and flee wihout striking a blow. 

Now, if one bird is much more determined than another, 
there is some reason for its being so. It may be defending its 
own territory against invasion by a stranger. Recently I put 
into the cage occupied by a small, young, timid female, a cruel 
tyrant of a male, whom I had taken away from his mate because 
he abused her; after a few seconds’ exchange of blows between 
these two, the timid bird that “owned” the cage had that cruel 
male flying before her, offering no resistance to her vicious 
attacks upon him. Birds that own a nest with eggs or young 
are so determined in their manner that strangers dare not 
approach. A female regularly gives in to her mate, even 
though he may be cruel to her. If she is approached by other 
males, she suffers herself to be driven away from them by her 
jealous spouse. Professor Whitman tells me that even a female 
of the domestic pigeon, when mated with a male ring-dove (less 
than half her size), whom she could crush if she wanted to, 
gives in to her little husband with the same meekness that she 
would show toward a husband of her own species. But let the 
female be threatened, not by her own mate, but by a stranger, 
and she is changed at once from the lamb to the lion. That the 
female always yields to her mate is due to no severity on his 
part, for he is always restrained in his attacks upon her. Indeed, 
the male shows restraint even when quarreling with neighbors 
outside of his own family; for if they are birds with which he is 
familiar, he fights them with less fury than he would show 
toward an utter stranger. Many other examples could be given 
of what I must call the pigeon’s sense of rights and duties. 
Psychologically this is surely very different from the human 
sense of rights and duties. But sociologically its working resem- 
bles the working of the sense of rights and duties in the mass of 
the human species. The few facts which I have given are 
sufficient to show that the contentions between pigeons are set- 
tled, not in accordance with the will of the strongest contestant, 
but in accordance with certain principles comparable to our 
principles of right and duty. And the settlement of a contest is 
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often rendered still more merciful and more equitable by the 
fact that it is accomplished, not by blows, but by a vocal and 
pantomime ceremony. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The organization of pigeon society is so flexible and adapt- 
able that it cannot all be accounted for by reference to the instinct- 


ive machinery within each member of the society. Each dove is 
truly an individual, free to adapt itself to new conditions and 


thus to change its relations to society. For this reason, so long 
as an individual dove does maintain a fixed relation (such as that 
of mate), it does so by virtue of influences which society brings 
to bear upon it. That is to say, each dove is held in its place 
and held to its duties by social control. The song is one means 
of social control. 

The uses of the song in social control are so numerous and 
so complexly interrelated that a complete list of them could not 
be made. I have drawn up the following partial list simply to 
give some notion of the diversity of the uses of the song. 

1. Personal control, as that of the male over his mate. 

2. Suggestion; as, the nest-call coo quickly brings the mate, 
the challenge coo causes the enemy to flee. 

3. Stimulation; as, working up both male and female to the 
point of pairing, inducing oviposition in the female. 

4. Inhibition; as, inhibiting adultery, inhibiting the use of 
nesting-sites other than the one chosen; inhibiting copulation out 
of the normal time. 

5. Co-ordination in space; as, leading male and female to use 
the same nest. 

6. Co-ordination in time; as, leading male and female to go 
through the brooding activities synchronously. 

7. To proclaim: (a) the bird’s species; (6) the bird’s sex; 
(c) the bird’s individual identity; (d) the bird’s rights (p. 98). 

8. Tradition; as, when an experienced bird is mated with an 
inexperienced one, the former takes the lead (p. 91). 

It should be added that, while these and many other uses 
may be ascribed to the song, there are still other forms of 
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social control served by utterances other than the song. For 
example, the voice of the young exerts a most powerful influ- 
ence over the parent. The uses of the song are of the same 
general nature as the uses of other utterances, depending simi- 
larly upon the constitution of pigeon society and upon the sus- 
ceptibility of the members of that society to control by the 
voices and gestures of their comrades. The song, therefore, 
ought never to be studied (as hitherto it has been studied) with- 
out reference to the whole system of vocal and gestural activity. 
And this system is of such magnitude that in the present paper 
I have not been able to mention all its details, much less to explain 
them. 

Some of the pigeon’s performances have been called cere- 
monies; this name has been applied, not carelessly, but after due 
consideration. The non-ceremonial vocal performances of 


pigeons are more like ordinary converse or communication; for 


they are used at any time, even upon the slightest stimuli, and 
they are accordingly simple, short and quick, and so flexible as to 
be changed this way and that according to the immediate cir- 
cumstances. Those performances which I have called cere- 
monies, on the other hand, are reserved for more important 
occasions: they are highly elaborate, and accompanied by 
violent gestures or tense attitudes; they occupy a considerable 
time, often with a certain number of repetitions; and they 
have a fixed and definite form, which is not sacrificed to 
meet the petty circumstances of each occasion. These bird- 
ceremonies are more comparable to the elaborate cere- 
monies of some primitive peoples than to anything else in 
human sociology. Therefore, when naturalists witness the 
extravagance, the display of superabundant energy, in the songs 
of birds, let them not hastily conclude that the song is merely a 
vent by which surplus energy may go to waste; let them remem- 
ber that similar extravagance appears in the human analogue 
of bird songs—the ceremonies of primitive peoples. Extrava- 
gance does not prove that savage ceremonies are usless, no more 
does it prove that bird songs are useless. 
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Sosiologie. Positive Lehre von den menschlichen Wechsel- 
besiehungen. Von Gustav RATZENHOFER. Aus seinem 
Nachlasse herausgegeben von seinem Sohne. Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1907.’ 

Every product of the mind rests on inspiration. Even the 
philosophical thinker receives from it his fundamental ideas. 
Whether these ideas are true and fruitful or false and worthless 
rests with fate; no praise or blame attaches to the individual. But 
if he gives forth a “happy thought,” its usefulness will depend upon 
his manner of doing it—how much zeal and effort he devotes to its 
elaboration, establishment, and execution. 

In the realization of such inspirations two methods are em- 
ployed, but these again are not matters of free choice, but rather 
of individual temperament. A person of sanguine temperament 
will give to the world the ideas that come to him as quickly as 
possible without much reflection and without laying a solid founda- 
tion for them; one of choleric temperament will go about his work 
with care. The latter will establish the correctness of his idea in 
all its parts; will follow it out in all directions; will elaborate it and 
build it up into a system; will fortify every part of the system and 
bring the separate parts into organic connection with one another. 
Of course one who thus proceeds will perform a higher service 
than he of the sanguine temperament, who merely heralds forth 
his inspiration, or thoughtlessly proclaims it, leaving to others the 
task of placing it where it can earn its golden usury. 

Ratzenhofer did not bear lightly the happy sociological thought 
that inspired him; he founded his sociological philosophy on a pro- 
longed, serious, painstaking effort of thought, tested it in every 
department of life, and sought to grasp and establish every detail 
sociologically. Not until he had surveyed all these domains from 
politics to ethics (the two opposite poles) with the bold spirit of 
an investigator and discoverer, not until he had made each one of 
these domains the subject of fundamental sociological study, re- 
viewing all the sciences from the sociological standpoint and 

Translated from the German manuscript by Lester F. Ward. 
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accomplishing their true restoration, did he, at the end of his 
literary career, which, alas! was also the end of his life, venture 
upon a full sketch of “sociology,” in which he could bring clearly 
and conspicuously into view the connection with it of all the fields 
previously covered by his work. He did not live to see this last 
work appear. The able editing of it we owe to his elder son, who, 
as shown by numerous notes appended to it, is fully imbued with 


the spirit of his father’s labors. 

Ratzenhofer more especially characterizes sociology as the 
“positive doctrine of the mutual relations of mankind.” The most 
important result which the mutual relations of mankind accom- 
plishes is social development. Ratzenhofer distinguishes six periods 
of this, and points to a seventh which lies before us. 

The first of these is the social condition in which the dispersion 
and migration of hordes over the whole earth took place, 
and during which the principal races of men were developed under 
the influence of geological and geographical conditions. 

The second period is that of the “beginning of primitive cul- 
ture,” in which, under the influence of varied modes of life, the 
differentiation of races takes place, and there arise “industrial races 
on the one hand, and warlike races on the other, and finally those 
which seek to occupy a wise middle ground between the tiller of 
the soil and the hunter through barter and exchange.” 

In the third “barbaric period,” as a result of the rapid multipli- 
cation of nomadic races, roving and settled races unavoidably come 
into contact. 

This at once introduces the fourth or military period. In this 
period there arises the relation of domination between the different 
strata of the population, and with this the state, with law as the 
accompaniment of power. 

As a consequence of life under the state, especially through the 
pursuit of enjoyment on the part of the ruling class, who utilize 
the mercantile races for their satisfaction, there arises the fifth 
period of the “general unfolding of the conditions of existence.” 
“To the love of power is added the love of gain and of pleasure, 
resulting in the discovery of the remotest regions of the heavens 
and the opening up of the entire globe to supply the wants of 
culture peoples.” 

\s the unavoidable result of such a process the sixth period is 
ushered in, viz., that of capitalism in which we live today. The 
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characteristic of this‘period is that in it money is the most impor- 
tant element of power in the cultural intercourse of men, whereby, 
“out of the most astute and unscrupulous classes (the mercantile 
races) an aristocracy of capital has been created, which shares 
with the traditional aristocracy of earlier times in the dominion 
over the masses.” 

Ratzenhofer naturally concentrates his whole attention upon 
this our period, and devotes to it his most piercing criticism, for 
the present has of course the greatest interest for everyone. 
Indeed, we might call Ratzenhofer’s sociology in a certain sense a 
sociology of the capitalistic period, not only dealing with its 
origin, but going to its essence and its evils, laying bare its abuses, 


and pointing the way to their possible remedy. Ratzenhofer 


believed in this remedy and hoped that it would come about in a 
seventh period of social development still to come. This will be 
the period of the “settled condition of man and of the harmony 
of production.” 

We will refer later to this ideal, but must now come to the 
kernel of his sociology, the analysis of the “mutual relations of 
mankind.” These are determined by “social efforts” which produce 
“social development.” But the essence of this development “con- 
sists in the struggle of individualization on the one hand to break 
through the social fetters, and of socialization on the other to 
apply the reins of the social order to the too active impulses of 
individuals.” The tendency to individualization led in fact to 
freedom, but this ideal of unrestrained activity led to the rule of 
personality. This liberation of the individual, however, due to 
that tendency, “went on at the expense of the masses, whose inter- 
ests, now growing more pronounced and ultimately irresistible, are 
demanding recognition.” Ratzenhofer does not doubt that recog- 
nition will be accorded to the masses, because “socialization is 
inevitable.” But on the other hand, “individualization as the only 
means to human perfectionment” would be rendered impossible. 
The period that is approaching therefore presents us with a trouble- 
some dilemma: socialization or individualization? The first is 
“inevitable ;” but the decline of individualism means the decline of 
all the achievements of civilization. Shall we permit this to happen? 

Now Ratzenhofer is no pessimist; a bold, energetic optimism 
characterizes all his thinking. He does not lose courage even in the 
presence of this hard problem of fate; sociology will point the way 
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to our rescue! “Individualism itself, in the maturity of sociological 
wisdom, is now teaching us at the last hour to recognize the neces- 
sity of speedily contemplating the organization of society before the 
lower interests of the rising masses and their parasites shall swal- 
low up those personalities who have saved the higher interests from 
the universal competition for the conditions of existence.” “It is 
now the task of sociology to inquire how it is possible to pre- 
serve unsullied the social need of free personality.” 

But in order to be equal to this task sociology must first thor- 
oughly investigate the inner mechanism of society. To this end 
Ratzenhofer draws up and carries out the following programme: 
(1) the factors of social development; (2) the social functions; 
(3) the social structures; (4) the principles of social development. 

1. The oldest factors of social development are geological rela- 
tions, for these have formed the primitive races and are still con- 
stantly working as “social influences of the habitat,” which must 
not be overlooked today in judging of social relations. For “there 
is no greater danger in sociological thinking than the attempt to 
comprehend social development from the standpoint of any one 
speciality.” And here Ratzenhofer emphasizes the onesidedness of 
modern race theories, which would explain social development 
solely from the standpoint of races, whereas “race is only one of 
the factors of development,” and it is “onesided and unscientific 
to regard any one factor as adequate.” Still, the race must not be 
overlooked, since it forms the basis of the “hereditary characters 
of men.” For “the action of man is determined by experience, both 
his own and that of his ancestors, which when morphologically 
fixed constitutes his character.” But along with these inherited 
characteristics must be considered the acquired ones as the products 
of the environment. The richer and more manifold the influences 
of this environment, the more important the acquired characters 
become. “While on the lower plane the hereditary qualities (the 
race) mean everything, now (i.e., in an advanced stage) that 
which the individual experiences during his life, what he learns, 
and the qualities that he acquires, must be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

A further factor of social development is tradition. This psy- 
chic factor is almost as powerful in its social effect as the physio- 
logical one of race. 

One of the broader factors of social development is the inbreed- 
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ing of races or endogamy. Ratzenhofer here agrees with Reib- 
mayr? that the original inbreeding continued too far has certain 


injurious effects, because “in a race living in endogamy the varia- 
tional causes die out, so that the race, for want of external stimulus 
and invigorating antitheses, degenerates.” The early “instinct of 
crossing within a certain circle of group communities” operates 
against these disadvantages. Yet the crossing of strains that are 
too unlike is attended with injurious consequences. The “contact 
of different characteristics as a factor in social development is 
especially marked in the state, which, indeed, seems to be established 
for the very purpose of producing such contacts. For “the state 
arises through conquest, and in its racially stratified membership 
the bearers of different tendencies dwell side by side and come 
into the closest relations with one another, especially through 
slavery which always leads to sexual mixture.” Besides this form 
of mixture taking place on a larger or smaller scale, there are also 
going on in the state from the outset “the struggle for existence 
and natural selection” between the races forming the state (the 
ruling, trading, and laboring races). 

As the last factor in social development Ratzenhofer mentions 
“ruling ideas.” Now as “an idea is nothing else than the formula- 
tion of a need,” ideas differ according to the grade of human 
wants from the lowest physiological to the most developed trans- 
cendental ideas, and even one’s own ideas. Therefore in judging 
civilized societies we must keep in view the fact that the ideas 
which control this civilization do not exist in the masses, to whom 
only lower objects and interests are intelligible, but are confined to 
the highest intellectual levels of this society. 

The difference between the higher and lower ideas consists in 
the fact that the former seek to attain the object of all human 
effort, the satisfaction of physiological and race interests, better 
than the latter, through indirect means and by circuitous routes. 
The higher idea is also more farseeing and foreseeing, whereas 
“the people think of bread only when they are hungry,” so that the 
ideas of the masses lead to catastrophes. 

2. By “social functions” Ratzenhofer understands “the various 
phenomena of politics.” This, however, is nothing else than 
“the continued struggle for the conditions to the preservation and 

*I refer to Reibmayr’s excellent work: IJnzucht und Vermischung beim 


Menschen, 1897. 
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perpetuation of individual life,” which, in view of the social nature 
of man, is not carried on by single individuals but between and 
within social groups of the {@ov wodkirxdv. This struggle is pri- 
marily an economic one, i. e., one which is carried on for the means 
of preservation. 

Out of the nature of man; out of his desire to escape labor on 
the one hand, and his efforts to satisfy his physiological needs on 
the other, arises the principle of all economic activity: “The attain- 
ment of the maximum satisfaction with the minimum expenditure 
of effort.” This principle leads to the common labor of many men 
upon one kind of work, or to the division of labor, whereby the 
organization of production has been everywhere established and 
maintained by means of power. Thus economics was changed 
from an individual to a social operation, and furnished the most 
important cause of political subjection. The fundamental phenom- 
ena of economics are production and consumption, which were 
originally in close connection. But in time trade with all its 
methods and special purposes, “thrust itself between them,” where- 
by the producer as well as the consumer loses sight of “the possible 
harmony of the conditions of existence with their needs,” in conse- 
quence of which that condition arises which Engels calls “the 
anarchy of social production.”” Now while Marx and the socialists 
regard the exclusion of the laborer from the possession of the 
means of production as the cause of this condition of things, Rat- 
zenhofer thinks that the excess of trade (Handel) is alone respon- 
sible for it. Trade is also the source of capitalism, which “perma- 
nently excludes the laborers as lifelong wage slaves from their 
just share of the earnings of labor.’”’ Ratzenhofer with the 
socialists also regards the present so-called “flower of industry, 
trade and commerce, as synonymous with economic anarchy,” 
only he does not look upon these “frightful evils” in the same 
light as does the social democracy, whose position relative to these 
facts he regards with good reason as a wholly false one. Ratzen- 
hofer would then oppose the present crimes committed by capital- 
ism not by means of freedom, equality, internationalism, and like 
misleading phantoms, not by means of revolution, expropriation, 
and communism, but through a “civilized economic policy” the 
essence of which should be “the development of the rights of 
labor.” 

When such a civilized economic policy shall be accompanied by 
a corresponding population policy, and when also the “policy of 
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force,” that of “the religious orders,” and finally that of private 
life, shall have acquired a civilized character, then Ratzenhofer 


expects the advent of the “age of settled society (Sesshaftigkett) 


and of the harmony of production.” In all the departments named 
Ratzenhofer formulates with precision the demands of the civiliz- 
ing policy. In the domain of population he considers “the estab- 
lishment of the civilized state as possible only on a national basis.” 
The civilized state cannot dispense with the application of force. 
For “force is and remains a permanent function of social develop- 
ment.” Therefore “the capacity for the energetic application of 
force to the moral basis of character which rules undaunted over 
life and death and shrinks from no act necessary to the common 
good, is a fundamental demand of civilization.” If Ratzenhofer 
demands this for the internal policy it is clear that in the external 
policy he concedes to war its justification for a long time yet to 
come. “The idea of a perpetual peace .... is a relic of that 
class of ideas which supposes the state to have risen through Rous- 
seau’s social contract. .... It is true that the human race may 
some time approach the ideal condition of a permanent peace 

but we are still far removed from this stage, and the peace idea 
propagated by women of both sexes is fallacious and injurious to 
its advocates.” 

The religious orders have a “place independent of all other 
functions of social development.” Ratzenhofer makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between religion and religious sects. The former, as “the 
effort of thought to penetrate into the origin and purpose of our 
being,” is an individual fact, which only becomes a social fact 
through “the outward activity of the religious sense.” But the 
sect only arises when intellectually influential individuals attain to 
a more or less definite answer to religious questions and elaborate 
formulas of faith, which are enacted through rituals.” For now 
the sect begins “to become socially effective through the power of 
the stronger individualities upon the rest, and through tradition 
upon posterity.” The sect is a means of social union and of politi- 
cal purpose, since it produces priests, hierarchies, and churches. 
In the process of development through the sect and the priesthood 
to the church the source itself is gradually dried up. Re- 
ligion and the church become a political organization with 
greater and greater powers of aggrandizement. “The Ro- 
man church has so far stripped off all religious features, 
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has so ceased to care for the transcendental interests of 
the race, that no obstacle stands in the way of its extension to all 
races or to the adhesion to the political organization of individuals 
of a wholly different character, nay, even of those destitute of 
religion. The policy of the church is furthered by the association 
of the most dissimilar political interests and by social organizations 
which in the progress of enlightenment have lost or fear to lose 
their possessions and influence.” Ratzenhofer predicts that 
“through indifference for formal dogmas, and through the per- 
ception of the glaring misapplication of transcendental interests to 
political ends on the part of the religious orders, the inner religious 
sentiment, which keeps aloof from everything relating to material 
interests, will be eliminated.” 

All the “external social functions” thus far considered come at 
last into action in private life. In this, as the internal social func- 
tion, it has to be shown “whether the former accomplish their pur- 
pose.” If the external functions are civilizing this will express 
itself also in private life. For “the condition of the family is the 
reflex of the state of civilization in society. . . . . No wonder then 
that the present period of capitalism has also loosened the bonds of 
the family. An anarchistic spirit is rending the family asunder,” 


complains Ratzenhofer. But here, too, his optimism makes him 
hope for a better future. “It is to be assumed that the diminution 
of trade will bring about a reform in private life.” 

3. After the treatment of the factors and functions of social 
development social structures are described, which expression Rat- 


zenhofer uses in a very wide sense, since he understands by them 
not only (a) the family, (b) the associated bands of races and 
tribal communities, (c) the nobility, and (d) the state, but also 
“associations of ideas” and “civilization” itself. 

In connection with the race question Ratzenhofer here deals 
with the problem of the Jews. He states the striking fact that 
while “the Jews in all departments are the champions of enlighten- 
ment and progress .... their atavistic cult with its rigid and 
often senseless prescriptive rites remains untouched.” As he con- 
cludes his treatment of the subject with the remark that “the dis- 
appearance of Judaism is a prerequisite (Voraussetzung) of civili- 
zation,” * it is easy to see that this expression will call forth violent 

*He means their assimilation by the peoples with whom they live. He 


has shown the advantages that would accrue from this to both the intelligent 
and the indigent Jews. See p. 135 of the work under review.—TRANSLATOR. 
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opposition. Nevertheless it must be admitted that a true and 
genuine civilization seems incompatible with all “atavistic” cults 
and with the “senseless prescriptive rites” that always attend them. 

Not less sharply does Ratzenhofer criticize the social organiza- 
tion of the nobility and the social embodiment of power, the state. 
“That the nobility as a social combination shall disappear is in the 
interest of civilization,” and the “opposition to the state has its roots 
in the contrast instinctively felt between the barbaric state as it is 
and the civilized state as it ought to be,” but from which we “are 
still far removed.” 

But a guaranty that this (civilized) state must some time come 
seems to lie in the social structures of “ideas” and of “civilization.” 
In these social structures “the members of various races irrespective 


of somatic differences” unite “on the basis of common interests” 
through the simple bond of ideas which rest upon the intellectual 
intercourse of men. But the highest of these social structures is 
the nation, which Ratzenhofer regards as the social structure of 
civilization par excellence. For, however much in individual cases 
the origin of the state may deviate from the “typical subjection of 
settled laborers by roving marauders,” in every case “the life of 
common rights and business interests makes an approach to the pop- 
ular elements, which is first expressed by a common language, then 
causes their different origins to be forgotten, and, as a compro- 
mise of race elements, forms a social structure of a higher order, 
the nation.” And although “civilization has a tendency to socialize 
mankind,” yet, “the variety of races and of the conditions of exist- 
ence will always enable social structures with special interests and 


special cultures, i.e., autonomous nations, to exist.” 


4. Ratzenhofer derives this consolation from the consideration of 
the “principles of social development.” By this he understands the 
antithetical impulses of social development, whose reconciliation 
and utilization in the interest of mankind is to be aimed at. Thus 
it is at bottom individualism and socialism that struggle together. 
These principles are represented by special races. ‘Nomadic tribes 
“Civilization 


become individualistic, settled tribes, socialistic races.’ 
requires an individualism in the service of socialism, a heroism for 
the common good.” Ratzenhofer sees a favorable sign that such 
a state will some time come in the circumstance that the existing 
governments aim at the appearance at least of seeking the public 


good. 
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As a broader principle of social development Ratzenhofer intro- 
duces integration and differentiation, which express themselves in 
the policy of the state as centralization and autonomy; then as 
progress and regress, freedom and coercion; finally as equality and 
authority. What we now call “social order” is a certain “average 
condition of equilibrium” in conflict with the above principles. In 
support of the social order the ruling class always called in the 
priesthood, which, however, proved itself inappropriate to the cul- 
ture state. “It thus came about that the national state and 
civilized society assumed the task of creating and maintaining the 
social order in opposition to the churches.”” For some time science 
and enlightenment have taken the place of theology, crowded out 
of public life. Thus “the metaphysical stage followed the theo- 
logical . . . . which in our day is replaced by the positive. But 
still today there reigns an immeasurable confusion on the question 
as to the principle in which the social order is to be found.’ 

“All authorities” are still today disposed to restore to the church 
its pristine rdle as the basis of the social order, since they suppose 
it to be “a danger if the dominion of natural laws is recognized also 
in intellectual and social phenomena, if morals and law are robbed 
of their supernatural origin.” But “positive monism furnishes a 
far more reliable basis for the social order than those conceptions 
resting upon faith. Sociological philosophy upholds the authorities 
without the help of ideas whose influence on individuals is vanish- 
ing.” 

Penetrated by this conviction, Ratzenhofer, in the second part 
(B), essayed to sketch an “applied sociology,” in which the doctrines 
of theoretical sociology should be presented in their practical appli- 
cations. But this part had only reached the condition of a frag- 
mentary outline, which contains much of value, but in which the 
subjective element is strongly in the ascendant. Nevertheless, 
applied sociology has more to do with the future than with reality, 
and thus affords a much too tempting opportunity for the formula- 
tion of one’s own wishes in the matter. It inheres in the nature 
of men that they, as Ratzenhofer thinks, desire to utilize “knowl- 
edge as a means to an end.” The question “whether it is at all 
possible for the individual to exert an influence upon social develop- 
ment, which is a natural process,’ Ratzenhofer answers in the 
affirmative, though with certain limitations. But if we admit the 
possibility of such an influence, one thing is at least certain, viz., 
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that “applied sociology” is politics, and in this the subjective element 
must make itself felt, i.e., the objective element vanishes. For this 
reason a scientific objective criticism of “applied sociology” is out 
of the question. 

If then this part of Ratzenhofer’s sociology is open to different 
opinions according to the standpoint and party affinity of the critic, 


it will certainly still remain undisputed that we possess in his theo- 
retical sociology the first scientific system of this discipline that has 
appeared in German countries. 

From the idea that there must be a science of society to the con- 
struction of a system of the same was a long step. Ratzenhofer has 
taken it successfully. True, in English-speaking countries before 
Ratzenhofer, some sociological systems had arisen—first that of 
Herbert Spencer, then those of Lester Ward, Giddings, and others. 
Also in the Latin countries of Europe, where sociology finds a 
warm welcome, several systems have appeared. But none of these 
systems adhere so rigidly to the societary or social, none define so 
exactly the scope of sociology, as does that of Ratzenhofer. In 
this nuclear domain of sociology Ratzenhofer has unquestionably 
broken a new way. He has had the courage here to utter truths 
the open admission of which has heretofore been universally 
shunned. But now that they have been openly expressed they seem 
to every thinking man to have been uttered from his own heart. 
Hence they work like revelations, and once promulgated, can never 
again be suppressed. Ratzenhofer’s sociological theory remains 


an imperishable possession of science. 
Lupwic GUMPLOWICz 


In Indian Mexico: A Narrative of Travel and Labor. By Frep- 
ERICK STARR. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1908. Pp. xi+425. 
$5.00. 

Professor Starr’s work in Mexico is already well known, 
especially his recent expeditions, four in number (1898-1901), 
undertaken for the purpose of studying the physical characteristics 
of the various Indian tribes of southern Mexico. The scientific 
results of these studies, in part at least, have already been pub- 
lished (The Indians of Southern Mexico: An Ethnographic Album; 
Notes on the Ethnography of Southern Mexico; The Physical 
Characters of the Indians of Southern Mexico, etc.). The present 
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book is the popular account of Professor Starr’s experiences dur- 
ing these four journeys, as well as a preliminary one in 1896. The 
better-known portions of Mexico are passed over in silence, and 
the book deals almost exclusively with trips, by horse, mule, or 
ox-cart, away from the railroad, through the more remote, or 
Indian, portions of the country. This makes the narrative some- 
what disconnected in places, but an itinerary is given at the end 
of the book. 

On these trips the various Indian tribes of southern Mexico, 
over twenty in number, were visited in their native villages. The 
author gives a vivid account of his personal experiences, and the 
difficulties and hardships of traveling in these regions. The very 
natural disinclination of the Indian to be photographed, measured, 
and modeled was overcome by government orders (which Pro- 
fessor Starr had been careful to obtain beforehand) to the local 
officials ; and when these were refractory, threats of punishment by 
the higher authorities usually proved effective. Many interesting 
sidelights are thrown on local conditions and government and on 
the manner of life and thought of the natives, but no effort is 
made to systematize any of this information. 

The book contains numerous illustrations of native life and 
natural scenery, but no map—a most serious defect in a book of 
this character. There is a glossary of Spanish and Indian words, 
and an appendix containing a reprint of two articles from Chicago 
newspapers. 

A. B. Lewis 


Fietp CoLUMBIAN MUSEUM 


Essai sur les Revolutions. Par ArtHuR BAUER. Ouvrage 
récompensé par | institut international de sociologie. Biblio- 


theque sociologique publi¢ée sous la direction de M. René 
Worms. XXXVI. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére. Pp. 303. 

The author of this essay is favorably known through an earlier 
study published six years ago on Les classes sociales. In that 
study Bauer attached great importance to correctness of method in 
sociological investigation. This emphasis on method reappears in 


the brief introduction to the present essay. 
In the earlier period of historical writing it was the ambition 
of historians to recount events. Such writers of history cultivated 
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artistic presentation and expression. The result was authorities in 
history, such as Thucydides and Polybius in antiquity, and Montes- 
quieu and Macaulay in modern times. But latterly less attention 
has been given to proportion and more to detail, until now one 
might suppose the scientific historical method to stand for the 


intensive study of a single society. But comparison is necessary. 
The historian with this method ends with conclusions lacking 
solidity. The sociologists, Bauer thinks, have been more successful 


because they embrace in the circle of their research all social con- 
ditions. But on this very account they have undertaken too much, 
and they tend to limit themselves to a study of early society. The 
view-point of the sociologist and historian must be united into a 
synthesis by employing analysis fixed upon some specific phase or 
fact of social life, after the manner of the physiologist, who does 
not select the whole organism for his research, but he will select 
some particular phase or aspect of the entire organism, like the 
muscles, for example, which he will undertake to make the subject 
of exhaustive research. 

In the brief study above referred to, Bauer lays the foundation 
for the explanation of his method; in the essay before us he under- 
takes to give an example of the specific application of his method. 
He undertakes what he regards as a rational and complete expla- 
nation of the phenomenon of revolution, not by considering revo- 
lutions as a series of historical cases, but by analyzing the 
phenomenon of revolutions in its scientific generality. It is by this 
method, based upon the sociological importance of classes, that the 
author seeks to establish the certainty and fixity of science within 
the changing and complex domain of social life. 

Revolutions are considered from three standpoints, which furnish 
the basis for a threefold division of the subject: “La fermen- 
tation,” “La crise,” and “renaissance.” In the first part, “Fermen- 
tation,’ Bauer surveys the rise of the new forces which make for 
change of the established order by analyzing the nature of revo- 
lutionary acts under the respective control of individual and social 
ascendencies, marked by the development of new ideas and senti- 
ments which find expression in literature, morals, religion, and Jaw. 
Thus a revolutionary party tends to form, made up of the dis- 
contented, who, from internal and external causes, find themselves 
out of adjustment with what is established. The immediate result 
is failure of social cohesion, followed by failure of resources, 
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financial distress, and dissatisfaction with the personnel of the gov- 
ernment. In the second part, “La crise,” are expounded the initial 
revolutionary acts, both individual and collective, culminating in 
sharp struggle in which new legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers are exercised by those in ascendency, the ecclesiastical 
establishment usually supporting the old order, while force, repre- 
sented by the army, becomes the ultimate determinant of order. In 
the third part, “renaissance,” we find an examination of the slow 
process of reconstruction which follows the crisis. Laws, consti- 
tutional, political, administrative, judicial, civil, physical, and 
military, are recast. Social correlation is wrought out through 
intellectual and moral forces amid varied successes and failures. 
The study closes with a tribute to the principal factor in progress, 
the intellectual and moral activity in man. 
Isaac A. Loos 
State UNiversity or lowa 


Economic Condition of the Jews in Russia. (Reprinted from 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, September, 1907). By L. M. RusBinow. 
Washington, 1908. Pp. 96. 

This study is offered as a part of a series of inquiries on immi- 
gration and its relation to social and industrial questions in the 
United States. The study is thorough, abounding in well-worked- 
out tables. Jewish population in Russia is studied historically and 
demographically. The occupations are next analyzed. Agriculture 
yields but a small quota, while the artisan classes and unskilled 
labor have a larger proportion. The chapter on manufactories is 
very significant. The share of the Russian Jews in commercial 
pursuit receives very sympathetic treatment. The work of Russian 
Jewish charities is no surprise to anyone who knows the philan- 
thropic predisposition of this race. The unfortunate educational 
situation passes under review next. The facts detailed in this essay 
indicate how deeply the lives of the Russian Jews have been influ- 
enced by the legal conditions under which they live. A study of 
these conditions and their economic results seems to be doubly 
important for a clear understanding of Russian immigration to this 
country ; not only because these conditions shape the physical, psy- 
chological, and economic status of the immigrant, but also because 
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they are of decisive influence in determining the very dimensions of 
the current of immigration from Western Russia to the United 
States. 

Huco P. J. SELINGER 


Cuicaco, 


Socialism before the French Revolution: a History. By WuiL- 
B. Guturie, Px.D. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 
Pp. xvili+339. 

This work does not cover the broad field indicated by the com- 
prehensive title, but deals only with the period from Sir Thomas 
More to the French Revolution, at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The aim of the work is double—to indicate what were the “socialis- 
tic’ ideas before the emergence of the most recent collectivistic 
movement, and how the several prerevolutionary theories or plans 
for a better society were related to the general thought-environment 
of their times. 

In an introductory chapter, the author considers the sources for 
judging of prerevolutionary socialistic doctrine and of the general 
“preconceptions” of the several social schemes. He finds one great 
difference in basal ideas, reaching back to Aristotle and Plato, the 
one view being that the social will forms and controls institutions, 
i.e., that society is an artificial product ; while the other is, that there 
is an adaptation or determination of social relations, practically 
unmodifiable “by taking thought.” Their agreement on the former 


position constitutes the one thing common to all theorists of the 


socialistic type. 

One-fourth of the book is devoted to More, with consideration 
of his environment—particularly the discovery of America, the 
Reformation, and the English political and economic situation. In 
More’s scheme is found a direct appeal for a better “vertical” dis- 
tribution of human cultural assets, the existence of social classes 
being recognized and made the chief object of criticism. The second 
reformer treated is Campanella, his social theories being related 
not only to the contemporary psychic and economic environment, 
but also to his own wider activities as a leading anti-scholastic 
metaphysician. Consideration is next given to the French revolu- 
tionary theorizing in the eighteenth century, which Dr. Guthrie 
centers about Morelly, but the case in favor of the large claims 
made for Morelly’s direct influence seems not to be made out beyond 
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reasonable question. The author shows very clearly how the diver- 
gent philosophies of the time—the individualistic and the socialistic 
—are equally based on the vague notions of a “state of nature” and 
“natural rights” as existing in a hypothetical past. Individualistic 
ideas dominated the revolution, which modified the economic organ- 
ization chiefly in giving private property a wider constituency. The 
collectivistic theories of Morelly, reaching extreme communism in 
Babeuf, remained dormant until a new optimism gained attention 


in the generation following. 

Dr. Guthrie closes the study with a chapter of conclusions, with 
all of which one need not agree in order to feel that his book is 
exceptionally fair and forms a decidedly desirable contribution to 


the subject. 
ALBERT H. N. Baron 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Standards of Public Morality. The Kennedy lectures for 1906, 
in the New York School of Philanthropy. By ARTHUR 
TWINING HADLEy, president of Yale University. New 
York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xi+158. $1 net. 

The theme of this little book is one that with many variations 
has been recently made the Ausgangspunkt for countless criticisms 
and analyses, ranging from the “muck-raker” variety to the most 
respectable expression of mild dissatisfaction with present con- 
ditions. President Hadley has, in these lectures, taken a broad out- 
look upon the social situation as it presents itself to all frankly 
thinking people. The chapter headings and their succession are 
suggestive of the very extended meaning given to the terms “public” 
and “morality’—‘“The Formation of Public Opinion,” “The Ethics 
of Trade,” “The Ethics of Corporate Management,” “The Work- 
ings of Our Political Machinery,” “The Political Duties of the 
Citizen.” In an attractively untechnical manner Dr. Hadley reviews 
anew the relations between private property and public welfare, and 
makes specific insistence on the moral implications of all economic 
and civic action. Throughout, the author, consistently with former 
utterances, emphasizes the primacy of an enlightened and enlivened 
public opinion, and deplores the tendency toward premature legisla- 
tion that falls into contempt through lack of the support of an 
effective public opinion. He points out very clearly that the main 
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difficulty in our social life today is largely the same as it has always 
been—the setting up of higher standards for others to follow than 
we recognize as binding upon ourselves. “The man who in his own 
grocery store encourages his clerk to let the scales weigh a little too 
heavy for the customer who does not notice ... . has deprived 
himself of the chance of saying anything effective against railroad 
rebates,” while the recipient of the latter “applauds himself because 
others are in their hearts admiring him; and as long as he has this 
admiration he cares not for editorial attacks, or denunciatory ser- 
mons, or even laws to restrain his activity.” 

Dr. Hadley finds the reason for the difference between “our 
standards of public and private morals” in the fact that “our ex- 
perience in the one case has been much longer than our experience 
in the other.”” While the time element in the process of codification 
of morals is important, would not a completer explanation of this 
phenomenon of “ethical pluralism” be that, while the proscribed acts 
in our “private morals” have from early times been clearly observed 
in their relation to their evil results, the far more complex relations 
and the indirect results of modern activities hinder the formation 
of clear judgments of right and wrong? 

H. N. Baron 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Basis of Civilization. By Simon N. Patten, Pu.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, The University of Pennsyl- 
vania; being the Kennedy Lectures for 1905 in the School 
of Philanthropy, conducted by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York. American Social Prog- 
ress Series. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. vii-+-220. 

The critical argument of the New Basis of Civilization is based 
upon the proposition that our ideals, virtues, morality, and institu- 
tions have been determined under the pain or deficit economy of 
the past and are not competent under the waxing pleasure or 
surplus economy of the present; and upon its corollary that in the 
transition from the former to the latter economy the conflict 
between the struggle-born, belated traditions and the herladic rela- 
tionships born of co-operation causes confusion, inaction, or mis- 
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directed effort. This proposition with variations is found in every 
chapter of the book, e. g.: 

Our social inheritances come from two radically different forces that 
have been acting upon us from the first. One springs from universal deficit 
the poverty of the early world. The other emerges from the later store of 
goods which builds a social surplus. The bonds uniting the first society were 
made by wars, famines, irregularity of supplies, and the other causes of 
common primitive poverty which forced men into groups that could survive 
the reign of want, when the free individual must have perished. The dread 
of foes and the craving for sympathy in disaster bound men together even 
while economic advantages might have called them apart. Terror and 
suffering developed social solidarity long before men were intellectually able 
to conceive the economic value of co-operation (p. 34). 

Disease, oppression, irregular work, immature old age, and race hatreds 
characterize the vanishing age of deficit; plenty of food, shelter, capital 
security and mobility of men and goods define the age of surplus in which we 


act (p. 186). 


The confusion of the transition is stated or intimated on almost 
every page, but perhaps as good a statement as any is to be found 


on p. 10, as follows: 


We must admit that such a process of amelioration in world affairs is 
going on. But the changes wrought by that process are so recent that the 
effects of old conditions have not disappeared. They persist in a revolution 
ized order of things which has not yet definitely reconstructed the traditions 
and orthodox modes of thought. Mental habits continue long after the 
economie conditions which fashioned them have disappeared and popular 
beliefs reflect the passing age of nature’s deficit, while the actions of men 
who hold those beliefs are chiefly governed by the new age of surplus in 
which they live. The economic revolution is here, but the intellectual revo 
lution that will rouse men to its stupendous meaning has not done its work 


Or again: 

Men are now squarely confronted with two issues. They may continue 
to cultivate ancestral qualities of strife and sacrifice in surroundings of 
peace and plenty, or they may consciously develop a new type of man fitted 
for the society without poverty toward which we aspire (p. 150). 


The constructive argument rests upon the proposition that, 

Provision for the future should be made henceforth from the current 
body of society’s riches rather than out of the weakness of mothers; the 
human being must cease to be the frail yet all-important vessel upon whose 
capacity depends the progress of the type. World riches may 
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replace the living sacrifice and become the social contrivance that 
lowers human costs; and we must cease to think that the anguish 
of sentient creatures is compensated by the development of moral 
qualities which merely reconcile men to repeating the experiences of 
suffering. Each generation may spend the current wealth of commodities 
as formerly it spent the current wealth of womanhood; but Capital in its 
destruction reproduces itself and passes onward without the deterioration 
caused by pain. The social surplus is the superlative machine brought forth 
in a machine age for the quickening of progress. It is an advance upon 
nature, her waste being saved by human ingenuity at work upon her illimit 


able resources (p. 55). 


Or again: 

On the one hand are the obstacles economic (that hinder advance), 
maladjustments between men and nature, which forced men in the past to 
submit to a poverty they did not know how to escape; on the other hand 
are the obstacles social, which do not originate in nature, but in those past 
conditions retaining present potency that have aligned men into antagonistic 
classes at home and into hostile races abroad. The economic obstacles are 
being slowly weakened by the application of knowledge, science and skill; 
but the social obstacles will never be overcome until an intellectual revolu 
tion shall have faced men’s minds from the stultifying social traditions 
that hand down hatreds and shall have given to thought the freedom that 
now marks industrial activity. Thought must be as mobile as action if 
social institutions are to be remodeled to serve economic ends by giving to 
the poor such intense and steady purposes that they shall be lifted from one 
income level to another until they are emancipated into their culture rights 


(p. 68). 


As to the origin of many present conventions the author declares 
that sacrifice (p. 153), abstinence (p. 141), and the loftier emo- 
tions (p. 41; see also p. 56), sympathy, friendliness, courage, and 
love, were conceived in deficit and arrested action, and reminds us 
of the universal belief that the finest character is the product of 
suffering. In a recent magazine article he sets over against the 
several deficit-born qualities their proper constructive surplus-born 
activities. Thus he sets over against neighborliness, citizenship ; 
against pity, harmony of interest; against sympathy, faith in hu- 


manity ; against consciousness of kind, organization ; against good- 
ness, efficiency; against service, generosity; against character, 
improved conditions. (Cf. Charities and The Commons, p. 1644 
[February 29, 1908].) 

Professor Patten has given us as a final chapter in his book a 
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programme of social work which contains suggestions as to how 


society may realize upon its surplus now at hand. 

One cannot read the New Basis of Civilization without being 
reminded of Miss Addams’ book, The Newer Ideals of Peace. 
“The immediate theme of Miss Addams’ book is the inadequacy 
of a governmental order that has arisen out of, and is still uncon- 
sciously dominated by military ideals to express the democracy of 
an industrial community” (Mead, American Journal of Sociology, 
p. 121 [July, 1907] ). She maintains that the ideals and institutions 
called upon to function today in an industrial community were 
born of war and conquest and, being belated, are misfits. Pro- 
fessor Patten maintains that the incompetent virtues, precepts, and 
traditions of today are the offspring of economic and social parsi- 
mony and are therefore out of step with the more abundant life. 
But the difference between the two authors is rather one of interest 
and of emphasis, than of essence. Both maintain that a redefini- 
tion of virtues, morality, and institutions must be made before the 
present chaos and inaction can be resolved into efficient func- 
tioning. 

The New Basis of Civilization joins issue with The Good 
Neighbor (by Miss Mary Richmond) as to the comparative values 
of service-altruism and income-altruism, or of friendly visiting and 
community improvement. (See The Good Neighbor, pp. 16 ff.; and 
Charities and The Commons, February 29, 1908, “Social Forces,” 
by the editor, and an article, “The Good Neighbor,” by Professor 
Patten. ) 

The difference [between service-altruism and income-altruism] is that 
which separates the old from the new charity. The one crossed the road to 
help the Samaritan after he had suffered under bad conditions of highway 
management; the other patrols the road and arrests the wayside thieves 
before the traveler falls among them. Service-altruism binds the wounds, 
breathes forgiveness, and solaces the victims of recurring disasters without 
attacking their causes. Income-altruism hews to their base, for it has money 
power to police and to light the road to Jericho (p. 86) 


But Professor Patten does not regard the two as exclusive, as a 
careful reading of the book will show and as he has said in a 
rejoinder to Miss Richmond. For example, he says: 

Neighborliness and kind-heartedness thrive in the help that those in 
temporary distress give each other. Without these qualities we might have 
a super-man with excellent adjustment to nature; but if this super-man 
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mocked the weak instead of saving them, his strength, excellence and beauty 
would be those of an animal. He would have power but not virtue 
(p. 170). 

To the reviewer it seems there is no essential contradiction 
involved. There are relations in which friendly visiting is per- 
fectly natural, such as the poor with the locally neighboring poor 
and in intra-group and intra-class relationships; and others where 
it closely approximates naturalness as in the case of a friendly 
visitor in a charity organization society, or sometimes in that of 
the resident of a social settlement. Also there are relations in 
which income-altruism is a perfectly natural form of service, 
e.g., in all forms of mediated and endowed charity, civic improve- 
ment, and general constructive social work. In these latter relations 
neighborliness—as the result of territorial or group community— 
and friendly visiting are unnatural and incompetent. The com- 
parative value of the two kinds of service is difficult to determine, 
but that both have value in their appropriate spheres is not to be 
doubted. 

The New Basis of Civilization is exceedingly suggestive, pro- 
vokes one to thought, and submits a programme for the recon- 
struction of our civilization. It is perhaps too much to require that 
a book of such small compass should be convincing at all points. 
There are, moreover, some statements that are not at all evident. 
It may be doubted whether an “income-altruism” and a “socialized- 
capitalist” would have any raison d’étre in a reign of surplus. The 
author challenges our faith as to the reality of the land of surplus, 
and it is hard saying when he bids us say farewell to certain homely 
virtues even though born of need. 

Tuomas J. RILey 

Tue UNiversity or Missouri 


Report of the Librarian of Congress and Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Library Building and Grounds. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1907. 


This report from the pens of Mr. Herbert Putnam and Mr. 
Bernard R. Green deserves notice in a sociological journal, not 
only for the reason that it is an interesting document concerning 
governmental provision made for the knowledge interest of the 
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population, but also for the further academic reason that it is an 
instructive study in the art of making a report. To the pro- 
fessional librarian pp. 54-60 will be of special interest. We learn 
that 774,144 cards were filed; 43 sections were either recatalogued 
entirely or are now in process of recataloguing ; considerable prog- 
ress has been made in securing uniformity of Catalogue rules in 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Considerable interest attaches to the acquisition by the Library 
of Congress of the private library of Mr. Yudin of Siberia, com- 
prising 80,000 volumes all relating to Russia and Siberia, and all 
save about 12,000 volumes in the Russian language. So ample a 
collection, so well balanced, in this particular field may not exist 
outside of Russia. The owner’s manuscript catalogue accompanies 
the collection. 

It is rather significant that in the same year in which the library 
secured this valuable collection of books concerning Russia there 
was also added a similar library concerning Japan. This is a 
valuable “working collection for the student of Japanese literature, 
history, and institutions. It is the personal selection of Professor 
Asakawa, formerly of Dartmouth, now of the faculty of Yale 
University. 

The general reader may be interested in the figures of the Copy- 
right Office. There were in the fiscal year 11,255 foreign and 
112,574 domestic entries, a total of 123,829. The present status of 
the copyright law is discussed in an interesting manner. The 
attention of serious investigators may justly be called to pp. 70-78, 
and the last appendix, which give complete information concerning 
the unique privileges accorded to unique persons by the most 
unique library in the civilized world. 

Huco P. J. SELINGER 


Cuicaco, IL, 


New Reading of Evolution: A Study Plan Correlating the 

Known Facts of Nature and Forming a Scientific Basis for 

a Synthetic Philosophy of Individual and Social Life. By 

HeNRY CLAYTON THompPson. Chicago: New Reading 
Publishing Co. Pp. 355. 

Reading this book one gets the impression that the author is an 

intelligent man of fair general education, but with no scientific or 
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specialized training of any kind. He urges that everyone can and 
should work out a philosophy of life and society for himself. Then 
on the basis of having read a few books, mostly on biology and 
evolution, eked out with a history of the sciences and some ency- 
clopaedia articles, he shows by example how to work out your life- 
philosophy. He cites, with criticism, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
etc., but with complete approval The Great Work, Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism, by Alfred R. Wallace, The Evolution of 
Love and Harmonics of Evolution by Florence Huntley. Thus 
mixing without discrimination science and pseudo-science, prac- 
tically ignoring the literature of psychology and philosophy, he 
goes on his way rejoicing. 

A few ideas picked up apparently from Ward's Dynamic 
Sociology and Outlines of Sociology guide him to a fairly satis- 
factory result under the circumstances. The author evidently felt 
the need of new ethical standards and rushed in to supply it 
forthwith. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce During the 
Early and Middle Ages. By B. W. CunniNnGHAM, D.D. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

The fourth edition, carefully revised, of this valuable work of 
Dr. Cunningham testifies to its increasing usefulness. It is to be 
hoped that we shall soon have as thorough a work on American 
economic development. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The World’s Peoples: A Popular Account of Their Bodily and 
Mental Characters, Beliefs, Traditions, Political and Social 
Institutions. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.A.L New 
York: Putnam, 1908. Pp. viiit+434. With 270 illus- 
trations reproduced from original photographs. 


The scope of Dr. Keane's latest work is sufficiently indicated 
by the title. He has managed the matter of illustrations admi- 
rably. No book in English of anything like the scope can compare 
with it on this score. 
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A book of this general character should precede or accompany 
the study of history, politics, and sociology in the schools. This 
volume is not itself so well adapted to school use as Professor 
Keane's Ethnology or his Man, Past and Present, but it is admi- 
rably adapted to the intelligent public. 

The problem of space has made it necessary to neglect some 
aspects of the life of the different groups of mankind. The formal 
descriptions, the enumeration of peoples, and the geographical 
relations are well done, but social and mental questions are not so 
well handled. 

It is interesting to note that the author, while “eschewing 
debatable questions,” such as the origin of exogamy, group mar- 
riage, and magical practice, expresses himself without hesitation 
on such questions as “the cradle of the human race,” and “the 
original home of the white man.” These and some like questions 
are regarded as also debatable by many ethnologists, but they are 
among the questions on which Dr. Keane has made up his mind. 

W. I. THomas 


Tue UNIverRSIty or CHICAGO 


The Kindergarten in American Education. By Nina C. VAN- 


DEWALKER, Director of the Kindergarten Training De- 
partment, State Normal School, Milwaukee. New York: 


Macmillan. 

It is generally acknowledged that the kindergarten is in a transi- 
tional stage, in America at any rate. This is not to be wondered 
at, since our entire educational system is in a state of flux; and it 
is probable that the kindergarten is not changing more vitally in 
its philosophy and methods than is the elementary or the high 
school. Indeed, the kindergarten has resisted quite effectually the 
forces in American education which have unsettled the foundations 
of the traditional educational structure. Nowhere in the whole 
world has there been such searching criticism of educational theory 
and practice as there has been in our country the last fifteen years 
or so; and while the kindergartners have come in for their full 
share of this criticism, yet they have been remarkably steadfast in 
their loyalty to their institution as it has come down to them from 
its founder. No body of teachers in this country, either in our own 
day or in the past, have been so devoted to a man and his gospel 
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as have the kindergartners. The Herbartians were for a brief 
space extraordinarily zealous in promulgating the teachings of their 
leader ; but they have already well-nigh lost their identity, and have 
become assimilated with the general educational movements of the 
times. Herbart as a distinct personality does not now stand out 
clearly in our educational theorizing as he did a few years ago; 
but Froebel has suffered no such eclipse. His devoted followers 
have preserved himself and his doctrines from effacement in the 


great educational revolution which has been in progress in our 


country the past two decades. 

The story of the career in America of this remarkable institu- 
tion can hardly fail to be of interest to any student of social or 
educational movements. It is more properly a story than a history ; 
for the events described are of too recent occurrence to have the 
character of historical fact. Most of the names of educational men 
and women (and there are many of them) mentioned in Miss Van- 
dewalker’s book are now in the prime of their professional life. 
Some of them are still in the transitional stage, and they would at 
this moment hardly acknowledge the views which they advanced a 
few years ago and which are written down to their credit in this 
book. Because of its contemporaneousness the book is unusually 
concrete and explicit, and not in the least speculative. The author 
aims to give facts in a simple, straightforward way; and she does 
not attempt often to enter a plea for the kindergarten or condemn it 
on any point, though her treatment is sympathetic throughout. 

So far as the present writer can tell, the data presented in this 
volume are reliable, and they are given in great abundance. On 
almost every page there are many names of persons and organiza- 
tions and places which have played some part in the development 
of the American kindergarten. The story starts at the beginning 
of the kindergarten movement in this country, and it follows its 
expansion down through the decades to our own day. The author 
shows how the kindergarten “idea” became recognized and fostered 
by women’s clubs, and what a role it has played in church, Sunday 
school, mission, temperance, and settlement work. Progress in 
kindergarten literature is traced, as is also the incorporation of the 
kindergarten in the public-school system, and its influence upon 
elementary education. For the student of educational theory the 
last two chapters of the book will prove of chief interest. These 
chapters deal with (1) the changes produced by the kindergarten 
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in modern primary education, and present-day tendencies in the 
kindergarten. Miss Vandewalker maintains that the primary 
school would still be formal, wooden, mechanical, if it were not 
for the kindergarten, which has compelled the primary teacher to 
assume a different attitude toward her pupils, and to introduce 
games and plays, constructive activities, drawing, music, etc., into 
the schoolroom. It is certain that some of the readers of her book 
will think that she claims too much for the kindergarten in its influ- 
ence upon the elementary school, and neglects other and very power- 
ful forces that have been at work to make the teaching and 
discipline of the primary school more vital and sane and effective. 
Miss Vandewalker recognizes that the kindergarten as 
developed by Froebel must be modified in respect to details at any 
rate to conform to the requirements for healthful and effective 
education as indicated by modern science. Moreover, there are 


peculiarities in the social organization and the temperament of 
American people which require that the kindergarten must be 
adaptable, or else it will not become a part of the public-school 
system of our country. It is occasion for congratulation that the 


leaders in the kindergarten movement, such as the author of this 
volume, are thoroughly progressive, and eager to keep the kinder- 
garten fully abreast of scientific investigation, while at the same 
time preserving its peculiar temper and quality. 

M. V. O'SHEA 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


American Communities and Co-operative Colonies. By WiL- 
LIAM ALFRED Hinps, Pu.B. Second Revision. Chicago: 
Kerr, 1908. Pp. 608. 

This book is written for the purpose of convincing its readers 
that the ultimate aim of social development is communism as the 
recognized basis of society. For this purpose there is an encyclo- 
pedie array of facts concerning most of the communistic movements 
in American history. The book aims to be scientific; the author 
wishes to become authority on the subject. He has succeeded in 
giving us a valuable book of reference abounding in facts but very 
popular in character. 

Huco P. J. SELINGER 


Cuicaco, ILL 
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Chapters in Rural Progress. By Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD, 
President of Massachusetts Agricultural College. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. ix+-251. 

Chapters in Rural Progress attempts to present some of the 
more significant phases of the rural problem and to describe some 
of the agencies at work in solving it. The farm problem is 
declared to consist in maintaining upon our farms a class ot people 
who have succeeded in procuring for themselves the highest pos- 
sible class status, not only in the industrial but in the political and 
social order—a relative status, moreover, that is measured by the 
demands of American ideals. 

The agencies for solving the problem are the rural school, the 
agricultural college, farmers’ institutes, the Grange, and the country 


church. The author discusses these several agencies and the possi- 
bility of their federation. The book contains an outline for a brief 


course in agricultural economics and another for a brief course in 
rural sociology. The latter is very suggestive in its topics and their 
arrangement is good. The book is a splendid introductory study 
to rural sociology and should do much to call attention to the sub- 
ject and to mark out the lines for its study. 

Tuomas J. RILEY 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF Missouri 


Littérature et Criminalité. By Scipio SicHELe. Translated 
from the Italian by Erick ADLER. Preface by JULES 
CLARETIE. (Vol. XXXVII de la Bibliothéque Sociologi- 
que Internationale.) Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére, 1908. 
Pp. vi+21g. Fr. 4. 

This volume is an important contribution on the relation of 
crime to literature. The same point of view is not maintained 
throughout and the subject-matter might well be treated in two 
separate volumes. The first part is a study of modern novelists and 
poets (such as d’Annunzio, Zola, and Eugéne Sue) from the point 
of view of psychiatry and criminal anthropology, and the second 
part is a study of the effect of literature in producing crime. 

Wm. I. THomas 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Vortrige und Aufsaétze. Von Dr. GOTTLIEB SCHNAPPER- 
ARNDT; herausgegaben von Dr. Lem ZEITLIN. Tubingen: 
Verlag der Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 1906. 


Schnapper-Arndt is well known as a German continuator of the 
work of LePlay and author of elaborate studies of families. Zeitlin 
tells the story of his life and edits the essays on “Theory and 
Methods,” “German economic and culture history,” and social 
political sketches. Professor K. Biicher has added some interest- 
ing criticisms in the Zeitschrift fiir gesamte Staatswissenschaft (4, 
Heft, 62. Jahrgang, 1906). 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Anarchism and Socialism. By GeorGE PLECHANOFF. Trans- 
lated with the permission of the author by ELEANOR MARX 
AVELING. With an introduction by Rosert Rives 
LAMonte. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1908. Pp. 
148. 

This is one of a series of reprints of socialistic literature pub- 
lished for purposes of propaganda. The treatment is a_ well- 
reasoned defense of Marxian socialism as over against utopian 
socialism on the one hand and nihilism and anarchism on the other 
hand. The treatment is conventional, and the chapters on Proud- 
hon and Bakounine are especially readable. C.R.H. 


wenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
New York, 1907. Pp. clii+8 94. Albany: State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
This valuable document contains articles on the economic con- 
ditions of labor in 1906, trade and labor unions, health conditions 
in the printing trade, returns from unions, and British rules for 


the regulation of certain dangerous trades. 


C.R. H. 


The Elimination of the Tramp. By Epmunp KeELiy. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. Pp. xxii+111. $1.00. 
This is a sane and instructive plea for the Swiss labor colony 
plan of dealing with vagrants. The analysis of the class is very 
suggestive; the social conditions of vagabond are fairly portrayed ; 
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and a definite, reasonable method of treatment is set forth. The 
author hardly makes proper allowance for differences of subjects 
and situation in Belgium and Switzerland, and he might have 
enriched his argument by using the collection of expert opinions 
presented at the Budapest meeting of the International Prison 


Congress in 1905, on the subject of outdoor labor for convicts. This 
book is a notable addition to the discussion. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Les sociétés coopératives de Consommation en France et a 
l'étranger. Préface de M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. By J. 
CorREARD. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1908. 1 vol. Pp. 301. 

This little volume is a convenient account of the development 
and present condition of the co-operative movement in various 
countries, with a critical estimate of its importance. 


C. R. HENDERSON 


The Common Sense of the Milk Question. By JoHn Sparco. 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xiv+351. 

If all socialists kept as close to reality as Mr. Spargo does in 
this book they would improve their reputation for sanity. One 
must follow the sources in order to detect occasional errors; the 
best available authorities are apparently followed, and the author 
has investigated the milk supply for himself. The style is tense with 
the emotion of human sympathy; the value of the human infant 
is the basis of the argument; the various factors of the argument 
are logically analyzed; and a practical programme of reform is 
urged with literary power. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Eleventh Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Prisons 
of New York, 1906. Pp. 345. 

This illustrated report contains the results of inspections of 
jails, penitentiaries, and other prisons in New York, with discus- 
sions of topics of interest in relation to the treatment of offenders. 
Every state should have equally careful reports about the con- 


dition of county jails. C.R. H. 
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The Federal Regulation of Child Labor. By EDGAR GARDNER 
Murpuy. Montgomery, Alabama: Alabama Child Labor 


Committee. Pp. 38. 
No one should commit himself irrevocably to the Beveridge- 


Parsons bill for federal regulation of child labor without first read- 
C.R. H. 


ing this thoughtful argument. 


The Young Malefactor: A Study in Juvenile Delinquency, Its 


Causes and Treatment. By Tuomas Travis. With an 


introduction by Ben B. Linpsey, judge of the Denver 
Juvenile Court. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


1908. Pp. xxvili+243. $1.50. 

From this essay one may gain a fairly complete and accurate 
summary of the evidence relating to the sources of juvenile lawless- 
ness ; the evidence being taken from observations in reform schools, 
in laboratories, and in cities. To considerable reading the author 
has added a certain number of personal studies. The bibliography 
has important defects, but indicates significant books. The neglect 
of E. C. Wines, F. H. Wines, A. Marro, Baernreither, Folkes, 
Herr, and G. S. Hall, is a serious matter, and suggests apprentice 


work, but work full of promise. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Control of Sweating.—Sweating seems due to unregulated competi- 
tion among unorganized workers and is intensified by the existence of a weak 
class of labor. It is worse where the work is in the home, because longer hours 
and unfit persons can be pressed into service. In Victoria and New Zealand, 
the evil has seemingly been successfuly met, without serious protest, by 
regulated wage and regulations controlling sweating. Wages regulation in New 
Zealand consists in a system of compulsory arbitration working progressively 
through three stages: (1) Industrial agreement between master and man; 
(2) conciliation boards for arrangement of disputes; (3) Industrial arbitration 
court to settle disputes authoritatively. To secure the right of this regulation for 
any occupation seven workers therein must register. The objects of the system 
are, (1) prevention of strikes and lockouts; (2) to build up and strengthen the 
trades unions; (3) to secure better and more humane conditions for workers. 

The Victorian wages boards are elective instead of judicial, both sides 
choosing an equal number of members, with an independent chairman. The 
advantage here is that the members of the board have an actual knowledge of 
the conditions. Disadvantages, for populous and cosmopolitan communities, 
are, (1) in devising suitable machinery for electing the boards when the workers 
are largely ignorant, unlike in race, and migratory; (2) regulation of wages is 
sectional, resting on the trade. 

As to sanitary regulation, there are two schemes in the field. The Ten- 
ant Amendment Bill proposes, (1) to heat all homes receiving work as if they 
were workshops, so far as concerns the provisions of the Factory Act and Public 
Health Acts; (2) to extend the same responsibility as these home have to the 
giver-out of work. The practical difficulties are great, but the movement may 
result in diminishing the amount of work handled in this way. The Women’s 
Industrial Council’s Home Work Bill regards regulation of wages as imprac- 
ticable under the present competitive system and emphasizes strict sanitary 
control with extension of direct employment by the state and municipalities. 
The bi!l proposes a system of licensing by which the employer can give out work 
for the home only on a sanitary certificate for that home issued by the factory 
inspector; the certificate renewable each six months and revocable at any time 
for failure to conform to law. The practical difficulty here is in the large increase 
necessary in the inspecting staff. The main point in either case is to secure 
effective administration—B. L. Hutchins, Economic Review, October, 1907. 

in 


The State and the Children.—With increasing governmental control in 
many lines, the state is extending its powers with regard to the care of children. 
The ratepayer who finds it hard to feed his own children is likely to object to 
free education, free meals, and ultimately free clothing for the children of the 
improvident and dissolute, in order that these last may have more to spend at the 
public house. Certainly charity has not been very efficient so far in eradicating 
the necessity for itself; and its expenditures are heavy. 

But the work with the children of the submerged classes is for future 
results, the fitting them to give some return to society for its expenditures in 
their behalf rather than permitting them to swell the ranks of casual laborers, 
unemployables, and semi-criminals, who are the despair of all social reformers. 
Feeding of children does not mean complete responsibility for them, and it is 
more humane and may prove cheaper in the long run. Although many now avoid 
parenthood from foresight, and many poor have large families from lack of fore- 
sight, it would seem that the former should not be burdened with the improvi 
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dence of the latter. Still it is no less unreasonable that the task of the main- 
tenance of roads and sewers should be left to those who are willing to undertake 
it of their own choice and at their own expense than that the rearing of 
children be treated likewise. 

The child once in the world, the best thing the state can do for its own pro- 
tection, apart from philanthropic considerations, is to become responsible for it. 
At present the uncorrelated condition of charities and an antiquated poor law 
make it too easy to shrink parental responsibility. The parents should be 
made to suffer and the child should be protected. Any system adopted must have 
care to not demoralize those who at present do their duty.—W. M. Lightbody, 
Economic Review, October, 1907. 4 


The Church and Philanthropy.—If the Church is to be efficient in 
philanthropy it must use modern methods. Unscientific methods of giving were 
natural for the Middle Ages, but must be abandoned for today. The monastery 
and the parish church were comparatively indiscriminate givers and encouraged 
poverty. The separation of church and state and the growth of nationalism 
somewhat lessened this evil. The Reformation, with its emphasis upon faith 
and freedom, hindered a further developmnt of definite, far-sighted, and perma- 
nent aims in the church. Thus much philanthropic work has passed into the 
care of the state; but there is still much left for the church to do. 

It is somtimes observed that the relations between the churches and effi- 
ciently controlled charitable societies are not altogether friendly. Yet the 
majority of charity workers are church members. The personnel of the organ- 
ized charity workers is good; “apart from their life-work they are reputable 
citizens—and church members. Affiliate them with their labors—there’s the 
rub.” Co-operation between the church and modern philanthropy has been 
most successful in Buffalo, where in 1906 there were 122 co-operating churches, 
or nearly all the important ones in the city. Relief here is largely denomina- 
tional, but not wholly so, to obviate friction, The district church has three chief 
duties; care of the neglected, giving of relief, and furnishing of district visitors. 
Some of the difficulties are: need of more education in methods of district 
visitors to make investigation, and a better comparative use of the organized 
society's records. Some of the churches were not sufficiently interested and 
their work was unsatisfactory. Distrust of the society’s work had to be over- 
come; concentration and discriminative co-operation, with constructive work had 
to be attained; the difficult problem of adequate relief to be solved; and 
friendly visiting to be provided for. Other places have been slow to follow 
Buffalo’s example, at least other than spasmodically. 

The amount of co-operation between churches and organized philanthropy 
is increasing, though largely hindered by the unscientific methods of the former 
bodies. There is a small class of clergymen who welcome gladly the aid of the 
societies with their scientific methods, discrimination, and wide perspective of 
cases. Another and larger class are friendly to the society but have not come 
into relations with it, largely because of lack of enthusiasm and fire. A third 
class reluctantly agree to consider the problem. Here we must look to the next 
generation. A fourth class are opposed to organized charity, due largely to 
traditional dislike for secular societies. This class, because of their influence, 
are the chief menace to co-operation. 

The more conservative churches carry on relief by providing a fund—often 
called the deacon’s fund—and which is not always easily secured. This is dis- 
bursed variously and not always intelligently. Much good work is done by 
visiting committees. But rarely has the minister fitted himself for this work 
with a knowledge of social problems and their treatment. The theological 
school has too much of Hebrew and Greek and too little sociology. The Chicago 
Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
are pleasing exceptions in furnishing advantages for sociological study. The 
church should insist that its institutions for training ministers provide such 
instruction, 
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In the matter of practical activities many churches have individually taken 
up a multitude of lines of social work in touch with modern life and needs, 
Besides agencies engaged in outdoor relief, there are others devoted to con- 
structive social work of a surprising variety. (Exhaustive Analysis of Concrete 
Cases, pp. 535, 536.) The Inner Mission, along with other ideas and methods, 
have been adapted from Germany. Altogether the co-operation of the church 
with organized charity has broadened the scope of the former's activity.—George 
B. Mangold, Annals of the American Academy, November, 1907. 


The Elberfeld System of Helping and Relieving the Poor.—This name 
has been applied to many derivative societies. These are under municipal 
management in Germany, but are purely voluntary in England. The system's 
distinctive feature is that, instead of placing the administration of poor relief in 
the hands of a few officials, the work is distributed among the general body of 
citizens. Along with other advantages this helps to obliterate class feeling. In 
Elberfeld, there are districts and circuits with a superintendent and an almoner 
(armenpfleger) for each respectively, and a governing body of nine appointed by 
the municipal council. Service as almoner is compulsory for three years, but 
there are many volunteers. All vocations are represented. Much sympathy is 
developed. A great advantage of the system is that it prevents overlapping 
of charitable work. At Elberfeld it excludes direct administration by clergymen 
and women—by the former because of their already heavy duties, and by 
women for no good reason whatever. However, women are beginning to be 
admitted to certain work, especially the care for children. Some classes of 
traders are also excluded. Preventive methods as well as positive are used. It 
is an economical method, there being little administrative expense. Almoners 
are required to collect and transmit facts of social importance. Extreme care is 
used in granting relief, and accurate records are kept. Both indoor and outdoor 
relief is given, and no workhouse test is used. No stigma attaches to the 
receiving of relief as in England yet no recipient can vote at public elections, 

Some additional features of the Berlin society are that delinquent applicants 
are sent to the workhouse; there are infirmaries and hospitals for infirm, sick, 
and aged persons; a town refuge for homeless people of good repute; a 
shelter for homeless people, who are required to disclose no name, supported by 
private charity; and labor colonies, with employment at piece work at five to 
thirteen marks a week, and admission is for a term of from three to six months, 

The advantages of the system in general are that it makes citizen 
service its keynote, employs proper discrimination, does not make relief unac- 
ceptable to the worthy, and often employs fellow-workmen of the recipient, who 
knows his needs, as visitors. Its greatest limitation for a democratic people is in 
its bureaucratic methods.—F. B. Mason, Economic Review, October, 1907. 
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Max Adler Protestsin Die neue Zeit of October, 1907, against the unwarranted 
dragging into the materialistic interpretation of history of philosophica! material- 
ism ot any kind. The materialistic interpretation gains nothing by this union, 
while on the other hand it takes upon itself all the sense of materialism. His 
analysis of the claims of the materialistic interpretation of history as enunciated 
by Marx, tends to show that this doctrine has nothing to do with the material in 
the sense employed by the natural sciences. The materialistic dealt with by the 
historical materialism has reference only to such conditions of life, or economic 
conditions, in which human beings stand in relation to each other. It is not to 
be found in nature but in man and as such it is necessarily psychical. What 
“economic conditions” really means, is but the possibility of realization of the 
psychical, the form and direction along which the social and individual problems 
must be solved. But that society has problems at all is not due to economic 
conditions. M. S. H. 
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Home Work and the House of Commons.—The question of home work 
in England received a new hearing during the last session of Parliament as a 
result of the efforts made to pass a licensing bill with provisions similar to 
those of the Massachusetts Licensing Law. The bill was not passed but the 
Select Committee which was appointed to consider “the conditions of labor in 
trades in which home work is prevalent” reported on the eighth of last August 
(Report from the select committee on home work together with the Proceedings 
of the committee, minutes of evidence and appendix, London, 1907) the evi- 
dence that had been taken together with a recommendation that a “Committee 
on the same subject be appointed in the next session of Parliament.” 

Just what this may mean with regard to the future of the licensing bill, it 
is not possible to say but the evidence which has been printed contains testimony 
of interest and importance. The case against home work has been presented so 
often and so ably that new arguments on that side are hardly to be expected and 
they are not here. But the witnesses who threw the weight of their testimony 
against the bill gave so favorable an account of the conditions of the home 
workers in London that their evidence might be said to make a new case for 
home work in England. 

The most important of these witnesses was Miss Clara E, Collett, the senior 
investigator of women’s industries for the board of trade and for more than 
twenty years the recognized authority on conditions of women’s work in Eng- 
land. Her testimony is of special importance not merely because it is based upon 
the result of a special inquiry which was made under her direction for the 
board of trade last year, and therefore represents facts rather than impressions, 
but because she is so rarely free in her official position to express an opinion on 
subjects related to her work. It is therefore a fortunate chance that gives us the 
benefit of her opinion upon an important measure of social policy. During “all 
these years,”’ she says, “I have felt that an untrue case has been presented and a 
false impression of home work has been created.” 

Although the cross-questioning of twelve different members of the com 
mittee has made the evidence somewhat difficult to follow, an attempt has been 
made to bring together what was said on the following points: (1) extent and 
method of the inquiry on which the evidence was based; (2) number and char- 
acter of home workers; (3) conditions of their homes; (4) wages or earnings 
and hours of labor; (5) reasons for opposition to the licensing law. 

1. The home work investigation.—The special inquiry made for the board 
of trade in 1906 related to London, to some of the provincial districts, and to 
the north of Ireland. It dealt entirely with the home workers in the clothing 
trades and, except for interim information, did not refer to the tailoring trade. 
In London, therefore, the investigation was concerned principally with blouse- 
making, mantle-making, ties, the shirt and collar trade, women’s underclothing, 
and infants’ millinery. Mr. Chiozza Money, one of the members of the com- 
mittee and a well-known supporter of the bill, implied in his cross-questioning that 
he distrusted Miss Collet’s conclusions because her returns did not represent the 
whole of London and he calls attention to the fact that she had not been to 
Woolwich or to Paddington. In Appendix 5, however, Miss Collet has submitted 
a statement of the number of outworkers in the various boroughs of London, 
which shows clearly the relative unimportance of both Woolwich and Padding- 
ton in comparison with the districts visited ana quite overthrows Mr. Money’s 
objection. The “City” as the great giver-out of home work was taken as a start- 
ing-point. The medical officers there and in Finsbury (the other “headquarters” 
for giving out work) furnished the names of the employers who had the 
largest number of outworkers and from these employers the names and addresses 
of the workers were obtained. Boroughs like Woolwich and Paddington, in 
which the number of home workers was very small, were not visited. A further 
question of method was raised by Mr. Money in his inquiries (p. 42) as to 
whether the method of tracing out workers by obtaining the names of those 
receiving “out relief” had been thought of. In reply, Miss Collet said that she 
had tried this method when she was at work in East London in connection with 
Mr. Charles Booth’s investigation and she had come to the conclusion that that 
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was not the right way; “that we get the extreme cases by going to them; taking 
the other way we came across the people who are receiving ‘out relief.’”’ All this 
is of interest not because those who are familiar with Miss Collet’s work for the 
Royal Commission on Labor, or with her reports on the employments of women 
and children for the board of trade are likely to question her method of work 
but because we often have as much to learn from the methods of an investigation 
as from the results. 

2. Number and character of home workers.—It was pointed out that the 
census returned 700,000 as the total number of women and girls in the clothing 
trades in England and Wales, and of these 400,000 are employed in factories; of 
the remaining 300,000, a large number work very irregularly, “do plain sewing 
when they can get it” and these seamstresses” who do not get work from the 
givers-out of home work in the “City” but probably deal directly with the 
consumer, are very difficult to trace (p. 40). Between 30 and 4o per cent. of the 
whole number of home workers are estimated to be full-timers (p. 40). 

There is a great difference between what may be called the married and 
unmarried trades—that is, a trade is much more likely to be irregular if a large 
number of married women are engaged in it. In the north of Ireland it was 
estimated that 66 per cent. of the workers were unmarried, 40 per cent. 
London, 21 per cent. in the provinces. This irregularity of the work 
married women is in part voluntary and in part due to other circumstances. 
They find, for example, that by doing a very small amount of work (from $0.60 
to $1.25 worth a week), which they can work in very nicely with their house 
work, they have a convenient supplement to the family income. But when the 
husband is out of work and they suddenly want to put in more time, extra work 
is not to be had. This involuntary irregularity is a consequence of the voluntary 
irregularity of good times. The result is that “all the work given out for home 
work is work which is naturally fluctuating. It is largely seasonal and the married 
women are the people who are taken on when there is a large demand for it at 
the seasons” (p. 48). Naturally, too, in the factory the employer wishes to keep 
his machinery fully employed, so it is the outworker who suffers from the irregu 
larity of trade. But this, as has been pointed out, is effect as well as cause, for 


a very large number of home workers do not normally wish full work. 

In London 69 per cent., in the provinces 75 per cent., and in Ireland 27 
cent., were women working alone without the assistance from other mem- 
bers of the family and of those working alone in London 55 per cent. were 


were widows. The high percentage of 


per 


married women and 18% per cent. 
married women means of course that the daughters can find employment in 
near-by factories or workrooms. 

It is of interest in contrast to our own situation that in London ho 
is not done by foreigners. The Whitechapel Jew goes into a workshop and the 
testimony is very positive to the effect that there are “very few foreign workers 
They nearly always work on subdivided work, the women 


work 


among home workers. 
often in their father’s workshop” (p. 47). 

3. Conditions of the homes.—With regard to the homes in which the 
work is done, Miss Collet’s testimony was that their condition was on the whole 
satisfactory ; that the majority of the home workers live in “well-kept houses” 
and on the whole in the better streets. The “very slummy” street would not be 
likely to have any home workers in it, or if there were a home worker there, 
the house would be “nearly always better and cleaner than the rest of the 
street.” This is so directly contrary to the general impression that the home 
worker is likely to be the poorest tenant in the poorest house in the poorest 
street that almost every member of the committee, in cross-questioning, asked 
some further questions regarding it. 

Miss Collett explained that while she would not imply that the home workers 
were “well-to-do people” from the point of view of the middle classes, yet “they 
are people who do not dream of taking help from outside. They are people who 
feel that there are a great many people poorer than themselves. A large number 
of the London workers are in Hackney and in the northeast suburbs of London 
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and outside of London....(p. 41). They are really in very well-kept 
houses,” 

It was emphasized that the comparison was between the home worker and the 
non-home worker and that the investigation had tended to show that in the 
poorer districts “the home worker’s is the superior home” (p. —). That there 
were many hard cases was not denied but the majority were not in this 
condition. To quote her own words again, “We have got any number of hard 
cases but they are associated with other circumstances than industrial circum- 
stances.” 

4. Wages and hours.—The irregularity of home work makes it exceedingly 
difficult to estimate earnings definitely enough for a comparison with similar 
work done in a factory, but Miss Collet has been very skilful in reducing vague- 
ness to definiteness. The home workers were classified into two groups, those 
who worked fuli time, and those who did not (full time being a week of forty- 
eight hours or upward, including the time spent in going for the work (p. 37). 
It was explained that a great many who were called full-time workers never 
worked on Saturday and that the limit of forty-eight hours and upwards might 
include a great many different ranges. 

The following table shows the result of a comparison (p. 46) between the 
earnings of full-time home workers and the returns of the earnings of about 1,100 
women in factories doing similar work (the blouse-making in particular was 
much the same). 


Factory Work Home Work 


Perce ntage earning less than 10 shillings . ‘ 13 13 
from 10 to 20 shillings 64 | 83 
more than 23 23 


100 


That the factory worker earns more is clear from this table. As to whether 
the piece-work rate itself was higher in the factory, it was pointed out that 
there was no satisfactory basis of comparison. The subdivision of work in the 
factory and the fact that they do not generally give out the same work that is 
being done inside makes a comparison difficult. But at the same rate, earnings 
would be-higher “in the factory where everybody is working and there is no 
temptation to leave off” (p. 48). In some cases where the same work was 
actually being done, the rate was lower in the factory but the earnings were 
higher nevertheless (p. 49). As a point in the comparison it was noted that 
the factory work is much harder. “You must work your full time and you 
cannot take rests. The homeworker cares very much about being able to settle 
her own times of work and about being able to go out in the afternoons and to 
have visitors” (p. 46). 

Further information in regard to home earnings was given in a comparison 
of full-time and partially employed home workers, The average for 472 cases, 
of which only 179 were full-timers, gives the following result (see p. 39): 


HOME WORKERS’ EARNINGS 
_ TABLE Il 


Average earnings (week) of 472 home workers is 
Average for all full-timers and partially employed) 
— earnings (week) of 179 full-timers 
blouse-makers only full timers... 
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The home worker who had at some time been employed in a factory was 
usually found to be earning more in the same time than the ordinary worker. This 
was obviously the result of her factory training. She has “got accustomed to 
regular work and to working at a high speed and the home worker has not” 
(p. 39). Miss Collet refused upon being cross-questioned to say that home work 
is “ill paid.” The word she said was “a little difficult to define since so many 
of the home workers do not aim at doing full work” (p. 42). It was pointed out 
that the worst cases that had been met with in the investigation, “the people who 
make the smallest amount per hour are very naturally the old people. A very 
large number of the cases we hear of, of the difficulties connected with home 
work, are mostly people who are really past efficient work’ (p. 38). That 
the married home worker tended to lower the rates was denied. The married 
women whose husbands were in work would not work at low rates. They are 
on the whole better off than the other home workers. “They are frequently 
quite well-to-do people, and they will not work for the very low rates... 
that you will find a widow with two or three children would accept” (p. 38). 

5. Licensing not a remedy for bad conditions.—With regard to the value 
of licensing as a remedy Miss Collet squarely raised the question as to the real 
object of the bill. Was it to discourage home work or to protect the public 
from the danger of infection from work done in unsanitary premises? Was it 
for the sake of the worker or the public? If the former she thought it would 
fail. The bad home might not be passed, the license would be refused but the 
people living in the room would be no better off though their earnings would 
be reduced (p. 40). It was insisted further that the majority of home workers 
were not in need of inspection (p. 41); that perhaps 10 or 20 per cent. of the 
whole might be hard cases but 10 or 20 per cent. of a large number gives a 
large number and the popular impression was fixed by this, regardless of the 
fact that it was a small percentage (p. 45). “The question is whether home 
work is on the whole an evil or a good thing and my opinion is that it is a good 
thing” (p. 45). It was further pointed out that home workers are better off 
than the families where there is no work done; that the docker’s wife is able 
to look after her children in a way that would not be possible if she went to the 
factory. The half-crown or five shillings a week can be worked in comfortably 
with the household work and the money is useful. “There are a great many 
things which are very much better for the married woman at home than the 
continuous heavy work in the factory” (pp. 46, 47). 

Although the testimony as a whole has no bearing upon the problem of 
home work in American cities where conditions are for the most part quite 
different, yet the question as to whether some better method than licensing 
will not have to be found to remedy the evils which are associated with home 
work is still an open one for us. On this point the testimony of the representa- 
tive of the home office (pp. 1-20) is of interest. His position was that inspection 
should be left to the sanitary inspectors and not to the factory inspectors, that 
the conditions which the license is introduced to secure are mainly sanitary 
and relating to the sanitation of what are, after all, dwelling-houses should come 
under the local authority responsible for the sanitation of houses; that the 
owners of all dwelling-houses, not merely those in which home work was being 
done, should be compelled to keep them in sanitary condition. It would seem 
to be clear that the refusal to license an unsanitary dwelling does not improve 
the condition of the people if it only forbids needle work being taken into the 
house and allows children to go on living in it. E. A. 


Albert Schaffile’s Sociology.—-Schaffle set forth his sociological views 
three times; originally in the first edition of the work Structure and Life of 
the Social Body (Tubingen, 1875-78); then in the second edition of the same 
work in two volumes, reduced from four (1896); and lastly in the posthumous 
book whose text K. Biicher carefully and piously put together partly from 
printed and partly from unprinted material. The second publication gave, 
according to Schaffle’s explicit declaration (preface to 2d ed.), a “system” 
altered in many respects. This posthumous book, however, holds with “essential 
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enlargements” (p. 6) an exposition which has freed itself from the leading 
string of the biological analogy in order, from the beginning, to guard itself 
against the criticism which has been directed against that. As a work of 
Schaffe’s it deserves in every way complete recognition. Its contents, how- 
ever, make it especially interesting as throughout it is, even though not entirely 
consciously, permeated with a correct notion of the essence and the task of 
sociology, accompanied, of course, by a few important errors. 

Sociology can only win a sure path for itself if it is clear about the essence 
of society, i.e., about that moment in society, presenting itself as phenomenon, 
which is the essential for social life and which at the same time carries within 
itself such regularities that a systematic ordering of the many-sided phenomena, 
that is a science of society, is possible. 

It is now manifest that society is a union of people that has formed itself 
in the struggle for existence. The germ of society is the horde, a loose band of 
people of like descent and like speech as old as the societies and “tribes” of 
animals, but undergoing an evolution that out of the horde gradually allows the 
great “folk” to emerge, while the animal societies undergo no development, 
but remain the same in extent and inner organization within historic time. 

The essence of man, however, so far as he engages in the struggle for exist- 
ence, is his will, which we can, as Spinoza grasped, call the strife for the sus- 
taining and expansion of self, which is also the precise subject of the struggle 
for existence. 

This difference between society and the animal organism is felt by Schaffle 
even though he does not bring it out with extreme clearness. Such a feeling 
shows itself in his repudiation of the imputation of his being a “pure organicist”’ 
that many of his critics charged him with (pp. 105 f.). A clearer intimation is 
shown in this passage: “The family is not the foundation of the folk community 
but in the first place only a foundation of the renewal of the organic personal 
substance of the body, an organ of generation” (p. 12). The family then as such 
gives in fact only the physical material for the society. Only in so far as it 
educates, i. e., develops the later growth of the will does it serve the continuance 
of society as such. And in that sense Schaffle reaches the concept of the spiritual 
organism, in that he agrees with Espinas who explains, “A society is a living 
consciousness, an organism of ideas” (in Schaffle, p. 14); in that he further 
considers “the characteristic of a spiritually developed community” as belong- 
ing to the “iolk-and-society concept” (p. 18); in that he finally counts “six kinds 
of spiritual ties” which bind peoples together (p. 23 ff.). The will side of 
society also is recognized in that Schaffle mentions the “social valuation pro- 
cesses” that “precede and accompany all trade” (p. 57) and brings out “the 
power of mass opinions and of mass determinations,” through which “the society 
shows the spiritual pre-eminence of national or people wholes over the single 
consciousness” (p. 72). On the contrary (p. 83), where he speaks of “the 
elements” out of which the social body builds itself and of “the energies which 
are given in these elements,” he fails to reach the will as the element in which 
at the same time the energy of the society lives, but seeks this energy rather 
partly in the population—rightly—partly in all kinds of objects in the environ- 
ment upon which society works, which, it is true, react in a certain sense on the 
society, such as the land and “public property” (p. 84). 

This contains one of the fundamental errors of Schaffle’s sociology. He 
says, “the characteristic of possession of material goods may not be absent from 
the definition of the folk’ (p. 22; cf. pp. 28, 82). Accordingly he gives (pp. 
103-16) a long classification of the “components of property,” whether of 
materials or sources of power, of inorganic or organic nature, increasable or 
unincreasable, movable or immovable, temporary or permanent, exclusively 
useful or replaceable. The classification is followed by a long description. That 
is all very interesting but does not belong immediately to sociology. 

According to the celebrated “materialistic interpretation of history,” all 
human action and suffering is determined, so far as it is social, collective by 
the economic technique. Technique and economy are not the only social forces. 

Schaffle feels this also in that he (pp. 155, 172) protests against “pan- 
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economics.” But otherwise his views as to technique (pp. 148 ff.) are aimless. 
Only in regard to exchange (p. 161) does he speak effectively of its conse- 
quences for the ideas and will of men (p. 170). 

Where sociology fails to build itself up out of the investigations of the 
social past it remains flat and purely descriptive. The historical review first 
furnishes uniformites in that which has been, and guiding lines for the future. 
It is a fundamental error of the latest programme of sociology, that of Wax- 
weiler, that it renounces the social phenomena of the past. Schaffle did not 
renounce the past, because he expressly says (p. 235): “Sociology will remain 
a torso if it does not also try to grasp the Janushead of society on both its sides, 
its past and its ineradicable impulse toward the future, i.e., historically and 
politically.” “The designation ‘political’ as used here should be understood 
in the broadest sense of the creative impulse of each present toward each future 
not only the creative impulse of the state and through the state.”’ 

Schaffie also emphasizes the necessity for psychology as an accessory science 
(pp. 31 f.) beside which he freely—guided by the above characterized erroneous 
reckoning of material goods as part of society—draws on the natural science 
knowledge of material goods in much too broad a range. He desires, for 
instance, a complete “socio-physics” and a complete “socio-chemistry,” but he 
mentions no principle according to which these must select their materials from 
general physics or general chemistry. 

Schaffle is nevertheless a worthy ally for the champion of historically directed 
as against purely descriptive sociology. It everywhere hovers before him more 
or less clearly and his wide grasp of facts makes him an important witness for 
it. [his historical sociology or sociological philosophy of history was what 
J. S. Mill had in mind when he said “The philosophical study of history is one of 
the most important creations of the present day.” To build up sociology as 
philosophy of history is the task of the immediate future.—Paul Barth in 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Sociologie, new series, 


Vol. VI, pp. 467-83. 


The Morality of Nietzsche Is Criticized from the Scientific Point of View 
by Stefan Sterling in Archiv. fir Geschichte der Philosophie, of October 
10, 1907. —The writer finds Nietzsche’s claim that the only true morality is a 
morality of the strong, of the ruler, as opposed to our modern morality, which is 
a slave morality, is not consistent with itself and Nietzsche’s own standards of 
human perfection. It is false to assume that the only and true aristocracy was the 
aristocracy of the strong as determined by the struggle for existence, for this 
would leave out of account the aristocracy by inheritance which is so frequent 
among savage tribes whom Nietzsche seems to have in mind. And again it is 
false to call the prevailing intellectualized morality a slave morality, when 
Nietzsche himself, true to his Greek ideal of an individual, considers intelligence 
as one of the important factors in civilization and life. Is intellectual power any 
less of a power than physical power? asks the writer. M.S. Bf. 


The Moral Problem in the Twentieth Century.—There has been fet 
more than a century a moral question which is vital for every thinking indi- 
vidual. It is important for those of us who believe in the social aspect of the 
moral experience to prove the above statement, which is shown by the Romantic 
movement in literature. The solution of the problem can be reached by the sole 
force of reason without any supernatural belief, whether one finds a rational 
principle for it, or whether one founds it on an empirical conception of reality. 
The moral problem is, above all, a social problem. The evolution of the social 
question would entail the moral question (if the individual is only a reflection of 
society) or, rather, it is the indispensable and necessary condition for the solution 
of the’ moral problem. The moral law consists essentially in a belief sufficiently 
strong to impose on individuals, acts which their wills dissuade them from, and 
which they do not question or debate. The religious principles underlying 
moral beliefs have lost their values when challenged by the intellect, and then 
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their effectiveness upon the will. They no longer hold, in fact, either one or 
the other, except through the force of badly controlled customs or habits. But 
since morality is useful to individuals and societies, it must have a natural 
foundation. Its future does not depend upon those ideas which have hitherto 
supported it. It will recover all its practical power, if we discover the rational 
necessity of rules which hitherto have rested upon a mystical basis, upon religious 
sanctions.—G. Aslan, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, March, 1908. 
F. F, 


The Fair Complexion.—Everywhere the fair complexion is dying out. 
Nearly all the conquering and at the same time colonizing races were blond. 
The Greeks and Macedonians were fair and generally tall. The more enterpris- 
ing mediaeval Italians were also blond; the Romans were exceptions. Com- 
plexion has no virtue in itself; it is the visible sign of the attributes and 
peculiarities which make the constitution. The light-complexioned peoples 
seem best adapted to withstanding disease and hardship. Hospital statistics also 
confirm this view. Northern legends regard the red-haired as both brave and 
treacherous. The fair complexion has always been associated with the adventur- 
ous, the warlike, and love for the open air. The detailed and confining work of 
modern urban populations is relatively unfavorable to the fair-complexioned, 
consequently the cities are fast coming to be peopled by the brunette type.— 
Fredk. Boyle, Contemporary Review, February, 1908. 

L. L. B. 


Relation of General Sociology to Administration of Justice.—Summing 
up the results of this investigation of the difficulties under which our administra- 
tion of punitive justice is laboring, it will be seen that we must look for relief 
partly to general improvements that will be long in coming, and partly to specific 
improvements which may be made at any time. General improvement will 
come through better general education in sociology, leading the public to abandon 
the retributive idea and the man in the street to desist from his demand for 
revenge; through such institutions as the Legislative Reference Bureau in 
Wisconsin and the newly instituted Bureau of Comparative Legislation, leading 
to more intelligent legislation and less haphazard patchwork; through the 
bringing forth of judicial specialists in criminal law and administration, whereby 
inequality of sentence is reduced to a minimum and intelligent, scientific under- 
standing of the problems of criminology is applied to each case; and through a 
better educated and better organized bar, ridding us of ultra-contentious pro- 
cedure, of the idea that common-law doctrines inhere in the nature of things, 
and of repugnance to legislation and inclination to defeat it. Specific and 
immediate improvement may be had: (1) by curbing the unbridled power of the 
advocate, giving to the judge the power to make an effective charge, to give the 
jury the benefit of his experience by fair comment on the evidence, and to point 
out sophistry and buncombe addressed to them by counsel; (2) by limiting the 
jury to its proper function of finding the facts, and giving the court power to 
hold them to it; (3) by giving the state power to obtain effectual review of 
prejudicial errors at the trial, and refusing to apply the rule as to double 
jeopardy till the cause has been completely adjudicated; (4) by modifying the 
rule as to self-incrimination, at the same time guarding against unreasonable 
searches and seizures; (5) by ceasing to grant new trials except where the 
reviewing court believes the verdict wrong on the whole case, and finally (6) by 
providing a more modern and flexible judicial organization and more simple 
and business-like procedure.—Concluding sentences from address of Professor 
Roscoe Pound, Northwestern School of Law, read before the Political Science 
Association, December 30, 1907, at Madison, Wis., the subject being “Inherent 
and Acquired Difficulties in the Administration of Punitive Justice.” 
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